\TTOOING AS A FINE ART IN JAPAN ~~ EGYPT HAILS A NEW MONARCH 


THE LONG CRUISE DE LUXE 
AQUITANIA TO RIO 


VISITING NASSAU COLON LA GUAIRA TRINIDAD 
BAHIA RIO DE JANEIRO BARBADOS BERMUDA 


From mid-February through all the rest of winter ... in the 
Aquitania! Aptly do the lights of Rio suggest...but only sug- 
gest ... the brilliance of this cruise. For brilliance is a word 
of social import... as is the name ‘“Aquitania’”’. And with 
Rio the Aquitania gives you the whole rich variety of the 
Caribbean ... from fashionable Nassau to motley Trinidad, 
from pastoral Bermuda to tropical Barbados, from the man- 
made wonder of the Panama Canal to Nature’s majesty in 
the Venezuelan Andes. Then she introduces you to Brazil at 
picturesque Bahia—as a prelude to the greatest climax of 
all...4 nights and 5 days in radiant, opulent Rio de Janeiro! 


FROM N.Y. FEB. 17...33 DAYS...RATES FROM $415 


DISTINCTIVE SHORT CRUISES 
GEORGIC & BRITANNIC 


THE HOLIDAYS—Georgic Christmas Cruise Dec. 23 to 
Nassau, Kingston, Havana—10 days, $130 up. Berengaria 
New Year's Cruise Dec. 28 to Nassau — 5 days, $80 up. 


WEST INDIES—Georgic Cruises: Jan. 7 to Nassau, 6 
days, $80 up; Jan. 15 to Nassau and Havana, 8 days, $105 


up. Britannic Jan. 21 to Nassau, Haiti, two Jamaican ports, 
Havana—12 days, $157.50 up. Others in March and April. 


WEST INDIES & SOUTH AMERICA—Georgic and Britan- 
nic I8-day cruises!fjan. 26, Feb. 5, 1@%cond 26 7) tomar 
Thomas, Martinique, Trinidad, Grenada, La Guaira, Cura- 
cao, Panama, Jamaica and Havana. Rates... from $225. 


THE CARINTHIA WEEKLY TO NASSAU 


From New York Jan. 29 and every Saturday through March. 
6-day cruises with day and evening in Nassau, $75 up. 
One way, from $65. Round trip with stopover, from $95. 


Book through your local travel agent or Cunard White Star Line, 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE BRITISH TRADITION DISTINGUISHES CUNARD WHITE STAR 


al 


TO ENJOY ONE OF THE BRILLIANT, 
NEW GUEST CRUISES 


Won't you join us? You'll find a hospitable, 
intimate spirit aboard these spotless, first 
class, turbo-electric liners—especially built 
for Caribbean service—with a sea-scape 
view from each stateroom. You'll find the new 
itineraries intriguing, too... for Great White 
Fleet representatives have had long experi- 
ence in the tropics, assuring you of safe, com- 
fortable, intelligent guidance during your 
visits ashore. Let our snowy ships introduce 
you to these alluring tropical ports, Utopian 
shipboard living ... and initiate you into the 
charmed Guest Cruise circle! 


From New York to Taineicd, B. W.1. (2 calls), Panama 
Canal and 3 ports in Colombia, S. A., every Wednesday 
—15 days $210 up. © To Havana (2 calls), Panama 
* Canal, Costa Rica, every Saturday—15 days, $210 up. 


Orchestras, sound movies, Outdoor swim- 
ming pools. Alloutside staterooms ,mechan- 
ical ventilation. No passports required. 
Superior accommodations slightly higher. 


Ask about weekly cruise from Philadelphia to Guatemala 
—19 days $255. Other Guest Cruises weekly from New 
Orleans. 


oo cesta Travel Agent or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Per 3, N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave. 
frm W. ecg St, sre 0; 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans; Pier 9 North 


Whartes , Philadelpbs ia; 201 Tremont St., Boston. 
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N MEXICO CITY, as well as in scores 
of quaint Mexican provincial towns, the 
word winter ‘is merely a courteous definition 
applied to thoroughly enjoyable sunny days 
fringed with the lightest tang of a cool breeze’. 


Because it is south enough to avoid winter and 
high enough to miss summer, cosmopolitan Mexico 
City has deservedly won the reputation of being 
the Land of Eternal Spring... In fact, at this time of 
the year no other land can boast‘of enjoying such 
gorgeously balmy and invigorating weather, with a 
perfectly blue sky . . plenty of sunshine . . flowers . 
and the mercury line above 65°! 


CGuly G few tots away 


Step into your Mexico City bound sleeper. After but 
a few hours of travel in luxurious comfort you will 
reach that Realm of Spring, so full of gaiety, and ro- 
mance, and charm.. To make your holiday, more 
complete, such different, captivating old towns as 
Uruapan, Patzcuaro, Morelia, Guanajuato, lie just 
overnight from the Mexican Capital, holding for 
you infinite treasures of rare beauty .. 


Your travel agent will tell you how 
inexpensive your Mexican winter va- 
cation will be. Write us for information 
on round trip fares, fast, through, up-to- 
date train service, and our latest folders. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


26 


IWANKEE 
CRUISES 


ANNUALLY 


to the entire 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Delightful the year around 


NAPQHDinS Dp 


by the 
FOUR ACF 
SAILINGS: 
EXETER Jan. 4 
EXCAMBION Jan. 18 
EXOCHORDA Feb. 1 
EXCALIBUR Feb. 15 


and fortnightly thereafter 


44 390 


sores 595 7 


These storied lands may now be 
reached in greater comfort and 
luxury and at a cost hitherto un- 
attainable by this all American 
first class 
fortnightly 
service. 
All state- 
rooms out- 
side, topside and amidship— 
many with semi-private verandas 
and most with private baths— 
free-standing metal beds—large 
wardrobes—hotandcold running 
water—country club veranda cafe 
overlooking bow—electric galley 
—fine cuisine—a lacarte noaddi- 
tional charge—all dine at one 
sitting— modern steam laundry— 
novelty shop—hair dressingsalon 
—swimming pool—talking pic- 
tures—no crowding—capacity 
limited to 132 first class passen- 
gers only. 


The revised itinerary of the Cruise 
covers the whole Mediterranean 
calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria, Piraeus(Athens), 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa Mar- 
seilles, Boston and New York. 


To: GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES 

And From: PIRAEUS, NAPLES, 

LEGHORN, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


$160 uP. 


AND WITHOUT CHANGE OF SHIP 
To: ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA, BEIRUT. 
And From: BEIRUT, HAIFA, 
ALEXANDRIA $200 up 


ALSO “THREE-QUARTERS” CRUISE 


To: Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa. 
Marseilles, via Gibraltar, Marseilles. 
Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria $295 up 


Consult your Travel Agent who will tell 
you all the advantages of the Yankee 
Cruises in the Four Aces. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 
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LENURQUHART CASTLE ON LOCH NESS 


SCOTLAND'S 
ROMANTIC 
-~WESTLAND 


No one should visit Europe 
without seeing the Western 
Highlands and Islands. 
Unchanged with the pass- 
ing years, the lofty bens— 
the dark lochs—the glens 
and straths are steeped in 
romance and glamour of 


the olden times. 


The stage of the ’45—the 
haunts and hiding places of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
Flora Macdonald — the 


homes of the clansmen. 


Loch Ness with its monster 
is an interesting part of the 
MacBrayne itinerary. Oban 
—Mull — Staffa — Iona — 
all so easily reached and 
so enthralling in beauty and 


interest. 


Illustrated Brochure and 


Programme post free from: 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
“The Royal Route Tours” 


44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C.2. 
SCOTLAND 


or Travel, 116 EAST 16th ST., N. Y. 


MASTER WILLIAM WAY, 
by John Downman 


Arthur U. Newton Galleries 


Marie Harriman ‘Eillers 
PORTRAIT OF JEROME KERN, 


by George Gershwin 


EXPLORING THE ART GALLERIES 
OF NEW YORK 


By FRANK E. WASHBURN FREUND 


HE late George Gershwin, the 

musical Rhapsodian in Blue, leads 
us a lively dance in paint at the Marte 
Harriman Gallery. He presides there 
“in person” in the shape of a swag- 
gering “Self Portrait” in immaculate 
evening clothes and silk hat put on at 
a provocative angle. It is the whole 
Gershwin, in his weakness as well as 
his strength, in his sophisticated play- 
fulness and marked sense of charac- 
ter. The latter, naturally enough, 
grew with the years as he continued 
his “dabbling with paint” and cul- 
minated in a lively character sketch 
of his colleague, Jerome Kern. As in 
his other field of activity, music, 
Gershwin might have gone far with 
his brush if a stronger power had 
not intervened. This unexpected show 
will be a sensation in the New York 
art world during the latter half of 
December and first part of January. 

A sharp contrast to Gershwin’s 
dancing rhythm awaits us at the show 
of English Eighteenth Century Por- 
traits at the Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries. Here most of the great ones 
of that much appreciated School of 
Painting are represented by charac- 
teristic and ingratiating examples: 
Raeburn, the great Scot, by a spon- 
taneous, breathing portrait of his 


step-daughter; Romney, by a classical 
“Contemplation”; Reynolds, by two 


Ferargil Gallery 


BIARRITZ SHORE, 
by Agnes Potter Lowrie 


. 


satisfy any 


fine ladies’ portraits, one of them 
done in his later style—the first ver- 
sion of the famous “Celia Lament- 
ing the Death of Her Pet Sparrow” 
—lovely in sentiment and color, and 
the other, the stately portrait of the 
Countess of Hyndford, a marvel of 
the painting of his earlier and more 
careful period and beautiful in its 
blending of tones (engraved by 
James McArdell 1759). Amongst the 
other offerings may be mentioned 
Northcote’s sincere “Self Portrait”, 
once in the possession of E. Fitzger- 
ald, the famous translator of Omar 
Khayyam; John Opie’s portrait of the 
Irish Poet Thomas Moore; and a 
rare oil by Downman, the “Portrait 
of Master William Way”, a wonder- 
ful study in yellow, as a later gen- 
eration would have called this at- 
tractive work. 

The Women Painters of America 
will put on their annual “Monster” 
show at the American Fine Arts 
Building during this month. It will 
and every taste and 
should not be missed. As examples 
of the many offerings I will mention 
a Florida palm scene by Mrs. C. 
Baekeland which, at this time of the 
year, makes one long for that land 
of warmth and sunshine. 

At the Ferargil Galleries a lady 
painter of decided character, Miss 
Agnes Potter Lowrie, shows land- 
scapes and flowers of genuine imagi- 
nation combined with a loving ob- 
servance of minute details, that faint- 


Tricker Galleries 


OLD HOMESTEAD, 
by Daniel Garber 


Delphic Studios 
HEAD, by Alexander Stoller 


ly suggests the technique of the sur- 
realists. Fortunately, however, this 
artist is no mere follower of a fash- 
ion but an artist in her own right. 

Other painters exhibiting at the 
same galleries during January are: 
the well-known portrait painter 
Charles Hopkins, who is holding his 
first water color show of flowers; 
Ethel Boardman Rose, who has for- 
saken fashion drawing—with a sigh 
of relief, it almost seems—and now 
starts along the more arduous path 
of the “fine” arts. Henry H. Brooks 
of Boston, an ardent student of the 
old masters, exhibits, also at the Fer- 
argil Galleries, finely balanced and 
deep-toned landscapes and still lifes. 

At the Tricker Galleries the well- 
established artist Daniel Garber, 
student and life-long friend of nature, 
shows his newest creations; land- 
scapes born of the very soil with 
their great trees, portraits, as it were, 
of struggle and triumph in their fight 
with nature’s powers. The same can 
be said of his human portraits: they 
all carry a life’s history in them. 

I will end this gallery of art with 
the work of a sculptor of strength yet 
subtleness: Alexander Stoller whose 
pieces of sculpture in bronze and 
stone are beautifully displayed at The 
Delphic Studios. His female torso in 
granite, for instance, has monumen- 
tal quality; its structure is firm, yet 
its covering is that of soft, breathing 
flesh. His masks of the four winds 
are swelling with life. He is an artist 
sure of his aims. 


Nat’! Ass’n Women Painters and Sculptors 


PALM HUT ON BAY BISCAYNE, 
by Celina Baekeland 


Paintings by 


GEORGE 
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Through Dec. 


MARIE HARRIMAN 
Gallery 


61 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 


Exhibition of Sculpture 
by Alexander Stoller 


Paintings by 
American Group, Inc. 


Paintings and Sculpture 
by Hispanic-American 
artists always on view 


New York 


44 West 56th St., 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


47th ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION JAN. 3 to 21 
National Association 

Women Painters & Sculptors 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING 
215 West 57th Street New York 
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18th CENTURY 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


mM EAST 67TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


DANIEL GARBER 


Paintings G Drawings 
Jan. 17th-Feb. 5th 
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MEXICO BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 


THE Laredo ex- 
press stopped on the 
bridge across the Rio 
Grande. Passengers 
crowded into the 
lounge car and the 
Mexican immigration 
officials stamped our 
tourist cards. Then 
we went back to our 
Pullmans to have our 
baggage examined. It 
was a simple formal- 
ity and soon over. We 
settled back in our 
chairs to think, read or talk. There was no 
anxiety, no sense of danger. How remote 
those days seemed when many Americans 
thought a trip to Mexico was an adventur- 
ous undertaking. We might have been on 
our way to Miami or Santa Barbara, it was 
so quiet and pleasant. The great myth about 
“Darbarous” Mexico has long since van- 
ished. 

However, the myth.of a “barbarous” 
Mexico has been replaced by another myth 
which is more alluring but scarcely less de- 
ceptive. Two decades ago the struggle for 
freedom led by Zapata and Felipe Carillo 
had been misrepresented and misinterpreted 
for us. Out of a crucial civil war for land 
and a democratic republic had come the 
queer legend of the Mexican as “bandit”. 
This was a violent image. More recently— 
in the past seven years—the Mexico which 
has swept the North American imagination 
has been a passive dream image. It is now 
_ the land of afternoon sleep and handicrafts, 


Wide World 
iZARO CARDENAS — 
-ESIDENT OF MEXICO 
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THE OBREGON MONUMENT 


The memory of General Alvaro Obregon has 
y been honored by a monument on the spot 
q where he was assassinated shortly after his 
i, second election to the presidency in 1928. 


. At the right is an example of modern domes- 
; tic architecture in Mexico City—a metropolis 
‘ which today boasts some of the finest func- 


tional architecture on this continent. 


By JOSEPH FREEMAN 


fiestas and manana, Aztec memories and 
romantic murals, a land changeless in its 
pre-industrial peace since the days of Mon- 
tezuma. 

Mexican fresco painters, archeologists 
and students of primitive lore are not fun- 
damentally responsible for this latest mis- 
conception of ours, any more than Zapata 
and Carillo had been responsible for the 
earlier image of a Mexico bent upon 
violence. 

One of the chief reasons for the new 
myth was the economic depression and the 
efforts so many Americans made to escape 
its effects and find a carefree haven in 
Mexico. Here, at last, they thought, was an 
escape from the grim realities of the ma- 
chine age. Here was a glorious land uncor- 
rupted by industry; a people living today as 
they had lived in the dawn of time, tilling 
the fields in peace, weaving their own color- 
ful clothes and blankets, steeped in the an- 
cient legends of their race. Oh, the wonder- 
ful Indians, governed not by politicians but 
by the suns and seasons! Oh, the wonder- 


ful, wonderful peasants who are so thor- 
oughly uninhibited (by anything except 
such trifles as poverty, superstition and the 
new landowners). Here was presumably a 
land without paupers and without unem- 
ployment, with no old age menace and with 
a definite artistic purpose. 

Just as this legend was beginning to stir 


' us, Mexican art crossed the border in a 


magnificent caravan. There arrived in the 
United States three great mural painters, 
Diego Rivera, José Clemente Orozco and 
David Alfaro Siqueiros, who painted and 
exhibited on the east and west coasts of our 
country. An exhibit of Mexican arts and 
handicrafts, organized and directed by the 
Austrian Count René de Harnancourt, 
toured the length and breadth of the land. 

Most of these artists were more inter- 
ested in Mexico’s present and future than 
in its past, but that is not what our fellow- 
citizens wanted to hear. Even the revolu- 
tion had assumed the aspect of.a quiet 
dream, remote and acceptable because mean- 
ingless. The revolution was now merely the 


Esther Born and Jiminez 


THE OPEN-AIR MARKET OF THE PAST 


gentle figure of Zapata in charro costume 
standing beside his beautiful white horse 
with the pensive eyes; it was the warm 
color of the Mexican mural brilliant with 
Aztec tale and village fiesta. 

That aspect of Mexico is true enough. 
What was interesting is that we caught up 
with it just as Mexico itself was moving 
away from it. We turned to its pre-indus- 
trial past just as Mexico was facing the 
industrial future. We began to import its 
zarapes, sombreros and guaraches at the 
very moment when it was beginning to im- 
port our autos, tractors and films. 

None the less, when I woke next morning 
and looked out of the train window I could 


Esther Born 


Though the market-place is one of the most important social and economic institutions in Mexico, it is only too frequently ugly and unsanitary. The 
market of the past and the future are contrasted in the pictures at the top of these two pages. 


not help thinking how deep in the past 
Mexico still is. And what a really beautiful 
land! But had nothing changed in the seven 
years that I had been away? Here were 
the familiar interminable desert, the adobe 
huts, the Indian women in black shawls and 
skirts, the little Indian boys in straw hats 
and blue faded overalls. On those rare oc- 
casions when the Jand was irrigated, the 
green trees and verdant fields moved by 
like the miracle of an oasis, and the young 
Chicago engineer who stood with me on the 
open platform never failed to remark: 
“What a wonderful earth that would be if 
they had all the irrigation they needed.” 

I was thinking of the Mexico I had 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


Simply and inexpensively built, the Hogar Infantile No. 9 is none the less one of the most 

attractive new schools in Mexico City. Huge windows provide the maximum amount of sun- 

light and a gaily decorated covered patio can be opened for work or play. The school is built 

in the new workers’ section of Balbuena with the special purpose of teaching hygiene to both 
children and parents. 
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Esther Born 
MEXICO CITY’S MODERN PUBLIC MARKET 


The Abelardo Rodriguez Market, Mexico City’s first up-to-date, sanitary public market, is built of concrete with large clerestory windows. All floors are of 


known in 1929. As a newspaperman it had 
been my business to follow its politics, and 
I had learned that politics affected every 
side of Mexican life, its painting, the ap- 
pearance of its capital, the cultivation of its 
fields, the living standards of its people. 
Those were the days when a reactionary 
terror swept the country. Peasants were 
forcibly disarmed; land distribution was an 
empty phrase. In the realm of thought 
and the arts, painting alone revealed crea- 
tive elements, and this too was already be- 
ginning to suffer from the effects of the 
counter-revolution, 

Our train pulled into the capital the fol- 
lowing night. In the morning I walked 
through its streets and was surprised at the 
signs of profound change. Rarely did I see 
men without shoes along the Paseo de la 
Reforma, as [ had seven years earlier. The 
worker’s blue overalls were beginning to 
give way to the mufti of any metropolis. 
Seven years ago, there were few automo- 
biles; now the narrow streets were swarm- 
ing with them. 

Several skyscrapers looked down upon 
the center of the capital, and from stores 
radios blared Argentine tangos, Cuban 
songs and Harlem swings. Enormous col- 


DEDICATED TO MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Mexico’s finest hospital was built for the 
employees of the National Railroad. The 
hospital equipment includes a complete air- 
conditioning system and is modern in every 
respect. Like the rest of the new buildings 
in Mexico it represents a complete break 
with the stereotyped architectural forms im- 
ported from Europe or copied from the 
structures of the era preceding the conquest. 


concrete and can be washed down daily like a ship’s deck. 
Esther Born 


IN ONE OF THE NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


sther Born 


Balbuena is one of the three new colonies of low cost workers’ homes built by the City of Mexico with federal funds. Each colony provides parks, 
playgrounds, nurseries and schools. Great ingenuity has been used to secure the maximum space and light with the simplest and most inexpensive materials. 
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SUN DECK AND TERRACE 


Among the many modern homes which have recently been built in Mexico City is that of 
José Villagran Garcia. He is one of the pioneers of the new architecture, a director of 
the National School of Architecture and architect for the Department of Public Health. 


ored posters announced the opening of 
Vamanos con Pancho Villa! the latest do- 
mestic film. Accommodations for tourists 
had greatly improved; new hotels had been 
built, and the most luxurious of them, the 
Reforma, looked across the Paseo with all 
the pride of modern architecture. The glit- 
ter of new electric signs, the new night 
clubs along the more magnificent avenues, 
the magnificent new houses in the Lomas 
de Chapultepec and the Colonia del Roma, 
indicated the wealth and power of the prop- 
ertied groups, native and foreign. Further 
off, in the workers’ quarters and the pueblos, 
the old and bitter poverty was still rampant. 
Talking to officials and trade union leaders, 
I learned that living costs were high. In 
spite of the minimium wage law, peons in 
many parts of the country receive as little 
as thirty-five centavos—less than ten cents 
in our money—for the most gruelling labor 
over an obdurate soil. 

Nevertheless, change was there. On all 
sides there was faith in President Lazaro 
Cardenas and his program. The Mexican 
democratic-agrarian revolution appeared to 
have resumed the course upon which it had 
embarked in 1910 and 1917. The Cardenas 


government was distributing land to the 


peasants on an unprecedented scale. Every- 
where in the capital people spoke with en- 
thusiasm of La Laguna, practical achieve- 
ment and symbol of this new phase of 
Mexico’s development. The cotton fields of 
that part of the state of Torreon are par- 
ticularly rich; irrigation makes them expen- 
sive; the landowners there, Mexican, Brit- 
ish and Spanish, are as conservative as they 
are powerful. For President Cardenas to 
distribute vast tracts of land to the peasants 
of that district was considered an extremely 
forward-looking act, signifying that the 
progressive elements in the present govern- 
ment are determined to make Article 27 of 
the Constitution truly effective. 

Land is the key to Mexico’s economic 
life. But here was a new note: the govern- 
ment was advancing industry. It looked 
upon the machine not as a foe but as a po- 
tential instrument for progress. It was 
building railways and founding oil com- 
panies with Mexican capital. It had na- 
tionalized nearly all of the country’s insur- 
ance companies. The oil reserves had been 
enlarged. This obviously was a national 
economic policy designed to restrict the ex- 
ploitation of Mexico’s national resources 
and the labor of her people by foreign capi- 
tal. Yet foreign capital continues to play 
a dominant role; you pay tribute to it when 
you buy tobacco, use the telephone, take a 
street car or turn on the electric light. 

There were two Mexico’s, old and new; 
the Mexico of pulque and fiestas and the 
Mexico of modern ideas. As I motored to 
interview President Cardenas at the Pacific 
port of Acapulco I could see the two cul- 
tures side by side. The machine age has 
begun to enter these savage majestic moun- 
tains, studded at great distances with the 
palm-thatched adobe huts of the Indians 
and the baroque cathedrals of the Spanish 
conqueror. Along the new concrete high- 
way looping up and down the mountains of 
Guerrero, automobiles shot past large signs 
advertising American products and the lat- 
est film from Hollywood. But far more 
frequently you saw primitive villages; cows, 
horses and goats calmly browsing by the 
highway ; entire families slowly crawling on 
burros. 


Esther Born 


SIMPLICITY AND SOPHISTICATION 


Above and at the left are two highly dissimilar examples of recent Mexican architecture— 
one a small apartment hotel on a narrow strip of land; the other the large tuberculosis 
sanitarium at Huipulco built by the Department of Public Health. In building the sanitarium 
the architect, Garcia, had to provide the best modern accommodations for a thousand patients 
at a very small cost. In addition to solving many complicated technical problems the architect 
has created pavilions which receive seventy-five per cent of the annual sunshine, exclude 
exterior noise and offer unobstructed views of the beautiful countryside. The apartment hotel 
above utilizes limited space with the utmost skill and economy. Each floor forms a compact 
unit of kitchen, living-room and bath. A roof garden gives a fine panorama of the city. 
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Fisher from Black Star 


BEGINNING THEIR STUDENT DAYS 


The first real effort to carry education to the Mexican people was made at the beginning of 

Obreg6n’s administration in 1920. Since then great progress has been achieved, even in the 

remote Indian centers. Today under President Cardenas a large educational program is being 
carried on with redowbled energy in accordance with the Six Year Plan. 


Acapulco itself was fantastic in its tropic 
beauty. We watched natives, chiefly a mix- 
ture of Indian, Negro and Chinese, fish the 
enormous mantaraya from the bright blue 
bay, drill the dusty side of a high hill and 
sell guaraches and zarapes to the American 
tourists. Poverty was violently evident in 
the streets of the town. Children ran along 
the hot cobbled streets naked, Their parents 
were thin, poorly-dressed. But as always, 
the Mexican landscape which so enthralls 
us was magnificent. Near the beach huge 
pelicans flew low, now and then silently div- 
ing into the rippled bay. Yet here were na- 
tive boys driving new American taxis down 
the shore, soliciting passengers in broken 
English. And there, standing on the steps 


of the crude wooden inn, preface to the 
magnificent modern hotel which General 
Almazan plans to build, an American paint- 
er was shooting movies with a small camera. 
The world was becoming smaller. 

President Cardenas received me at near- 
by Manzanillo, in the semi-military camp 
of the federal highway department. His 
large face, with its stubby black mustache 
and full sensitive mouth, was bronzed by 
the sun; a clear, calm light shone in the 
wide, hazel eyes; the high forehead nar- 
rowed toward the top. The President’s 
clothes were simple—a light tan tunic with 
ordinary white buttons, light pongee trous- 
ers, black square-toed shoes. He wore no 
decorations, carried no pistol. Our inter- 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF THE REVOLUTION 


“To educate is to remedy”—this legend is carved at the entrance of the School of the Revolu- 

tion which stands on the former site of one of the most infamous prisons of old Mexico. A 

coeducational institution, it has five thousand students, most of whom are from the poorer 

classes. In addition to ordinary academic subjects and manual training, the school gives special 
instruction in sports on its fine athletic fields. 


Oftentimes the Mexican schoolroom is dec- 

orated with educational murals and slogans 

emphasizing social obligations and ideals. 

Here the slogan reads: “The socialist school 

places science at the disposal of the new 
generation.” 


view—the first, as far as I know, granted 
to an American journalist—covered many 
topics. What—struck me most about his 
words-were their persistent preoccupation 
with the present and future of Mexico, 
rather than its primitive past. 

“Our Six Year Plan,” he said at one 
point, “seeks primarily to improve the liv- 
ing standards of the majority of the people. 
You know how immense Mexico is. Parts 
of our country are mountainous and arid; 
other parts are very rich, very fruitful. 
Properly developed, Mexico could comfor- 
tably support three or four times its present 
population. Yet eighty to ninety per cent 
of our people live in misery. They produce 
but do not participate in or enjoy the riches 
of the land. The Six Year Plan is an at- 
tempt to integrate the people with the eco- 
nomic growth of the country.” 

At another point President Cardenas said 
to me: “We must develop not only eco- 
nomically and socially, but culturally, too. 
A large percentage of our people is wholly 
without education. It cannot participate in 
the cultural wealth of Mexico or of the 
world. The Mexican people must be freed / 
of the bonds of illiteracy and superstition. 
That is why so large a part of our govern- 
ment’s budget is devoted to education and 
to the struggle against illiteracy.” 

Later he expanded this idea. “Educa- 
tion”, he said, “is more than reading 
and writing. The child must learn 
the secrets of labor so that he can 
meet the modern world when he 
grows up. For his own happiness, 
as well as that of the republic, the 
child must learn a sense of the col- 
lective. Reading and writing are ster- 
ile if not used socially. We try to 
give our children a deep social sense 
as well as the elements of knowl- 
edge’. 

Soon the President made this point 
even more specific. “Our teachers”, 
he explained, “are beginning to ac- 
quaint the child with modern tech- 
nique. The child learns that the ma- 
chine is not an enemy but a friend, 
an instrument for the improvement 
of life. The child is taught technical 

(Continued on page 42) 
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TATTOOING 


The medieval warrior is still a favorite sub- 

ject of Japanese tattooers. The colors on 

the figure from which this sketch was made 

were blue, brown, flesh, slate grey and dull 

red. The bird at the upper right is another 
familiar design. 


TATTOOING has. been practised in 
Japan since mythological times. In the gray 
mists of prehistoric ages a Chinese war- 
lord, Taipe or Tschaipe, came to Japan, 
found the island settled by tattooed barbar- 
ians, and adopted from the savages the cus- 
tom of tattooing. According to other Chi- 
nese sources, he was accompanied by 
Tschong-jong. It was said _of- these two 
conquerors of Japan that they cut their hair 
and tattooed their skin “after the manner 
of the savages whom they came to civilize.” 

Tattooed Japanese are mentioned more 


definitely in the Chinese writings of the 


Han and Wei periods, compiled in the third 
century A. D., before the Japanese had 
written records of their own. The univer- 
sality of the custom may be deduced from 
this description of the Japanese of seven- 
teen centuries back: “The men, both small 
and great, tattoo their faces and work de- 
signs on their bodies.” That tattooing was 
men’s prerogative, and that women painted 
their skin, may be surmised from these two 
examples of the Han-Wei writing: “The 
men all tattoo their faces and adorn their 
bodies with designs.” “The women use pink 
and scarlet to smear their bodies with, as 
rice-powder is used in China.” 

War, races and classes, as concepts, are 
usually closely bound. We may well look 
at the early tattoo-marks not only as means 
of impressing or frightening the enemy, of 


By ALBERT PARRY 


With illustrations by Geoffrey Archbold 


proving to him the manliness, the indiffer- 
ence to pain on the part of the tattooed, but 
also as ways of denoting the racial, tribal 
and social station of the tattooed, the sta- 
tion leading to, or resulting from, war. In- 
deed, in the legendary age of the gods Japa- 
nese tattooing signified racial or tribal dif- 
ferences. The Han-Wei writings stated 
that in Japanese skin-pictures differences of 
men’s ranks were indicated by the position 
and size of the pattern, Professor Joest 
noted that down to his days (the 1880s) 
the ancient heroes in the fairy-tale and 
legend books of Japan were always repre- 
sented as tattooed all over. 

Among the Japanese aristocracy, how- 
ever, the custom of tattooing gradually be- 
gan to lose ground. More and more this 
form of ornament was left to the lower 
classes. Increasingly it was forced upon 
criminals as punishment. Thus the Japa- 
nese convicted of robberies were tattooed 
with the sign of the cross; each additional 
offense brought one more cross, so that 
when arrested and brought for trial a 
prisoner's past could easily be read off his 
skin. This may be the faint clue to the 
mystery of the historical decline of tattoo- 
ing in the social scale of Japan. Once 
it was used to mark criminals, the up- 
per classes of the archipelago began to 
feel contempt for tattooing. 

That at one time tattooing was in dis- 
use even among the lower classes of 
Japan is made tolerably clear by Herr 
Joest’s researches. However, there was 
a revival of the art which in all proba- 
bility started in the Genroku period, 
thac glittering span of sixteen years 
(1688-1704) of preoccupation with the 
arts as much as of search for sensual 
delights and downright dissipation. 

Once more, as in the earliest times, 
people of various classes were tattooed, 
but now with this difference; the true 
aristocracy 1ppear to have stayed away. 
But if the daimyo were sedately dis- 
dainful of the skin-pricking art, it in- 


A TATTOOED SERVANT 


Until tattooing was banned, day la- 
borers, servants, rickshaw men and 
others doing heavy work were almost 
universally tattooed. In 1880 it was 
estimated that there were thirty thou- 
sand tattooed people in Tokyo alone 
all of whom were required to register 
with the police. Despite the ban secret 
tattooing went on. 


AS A FINE ART IN 


creasingly appealed to their samurai and to 
the swashbucklers of feudal times. 

For the Bunkwa (1804-1818) and Bun- 
sei (1818-1830) eras we find, among the 
tattooed, not only gamblers and firemen, 
palanquin-bearers and other coolies, but, 
according to Nakano, also “masters of big 
shops [who] were ashamed when their 
bodies were not dyed.” From this it would 
appear that among the lower and middle 
classes of Japan tattooing was by then a 
mark of would-be social distinction, a way 
of keeping up with the small-time Joneses 
of their own strata. The Japanese writer 
speaks of the “fever pitch” which the craze 
for tattooing reached in the Bunkwa and 
Bunsei eras. Yet even then it did not spread 
higher than the chonin (townspeople) and 
samurat groups. 

With the opening of Japan to the West- 
ern world by Commodore Perry it seemed 
to the Americans and Europeans that tat- 
tooing was limited almost entirely to the 
lower classes of the islands. Those tattooed 
were carpenters, boatmen, day-laborers, 
betto (horse-grooms), and, somewhat later, 
rickshaw-runners, all of them men doing 
heavy physical labor in cities who wished 
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This dragon is generally tattooed in five 
colors: blue, red, grey, brown and yellow. 


tO wear a minimum of clothing while work- 
ing in hot weather. Other tattoo-addicts, 
habitually semi-nude but somewhat higher 
on the social ladder, were the wrestlers and 
athletes of Japan. 

Isabella Bird, an Englishwoman traveling 
in Japan in 1878, felt that tattooing among 
the islanders was a substitute “for perish- 
able clothing,” hinting as it were at an eco- 
nomic motive. In truth it was not so much 
the economic reason, nor the shame of their 
semi-nude bodies, that compelled the run- 
ners, porters, and other menial workers to 
be tattooed. It was rather the feeling of 
the inferiority of their social position as re- 
vealed by their nudity. Nudity, as such, is 
no matter of shame in Japan. But the 
nudity of these men was not of their own 
free choosing. It was, so to say, imposed 
upon them by the speed and exertion of 
their low-grade work in the hot climate. 
Tattoo was in their case a welcome remedy, 
a clever camouflage. The punctured-in or- 
naments covered their bodies like dignified 
and beautiful clothing, yet neither impeded 
their movements at work nor increased their 
sweating. 

The government of Japan at various 
times regarded the custom of tattooing as a 
thing of harm or vulgarity and tried to 
stamp it out through decree. According to 
one source, the prohibition was issued soon 
after the revolution of 1868; according to 
another, shortly before 1878. After tattoo- 
ing was made a penal offence it was on 
the grounds that such practice, grossly vio- 
lating the dicta of true civilization, lowered 
the Japanese in the eyes of the Westerners. 
But the Westerners appeared to be of quite 
a different mind on the subject. 

Far from despising the Japanese tattoo- 
art, they fell in love with it. The English 
were smitten most particularly. On visiting 
the newly opened country, many wealthy 
Britons admired the artistic torsos of the 
rickshaw-runners and betto, and wrote 
glowing accounts of them in their volumes 
of travel. Many brought back samples of 
the art on their own skins pretty much in 
the same spirit as they carried to England 
specimens of Japanese lacquer, painting, 
porcelain and other bric-a-brac. Japanese 
art and everything pertaining to Japan soon 
became the rage in England. To Oscar 
Wilde there was ascribed the intense de- 
sire to live up to his china, and presently 
Andrew Lang in his “Rhymes 4 la Mode” 
asked somewhat ruefully: 


The china on the shelf 

Is very fair to view, 

And wherefore should mine outer self 
Not correspond thereto? 

In blue 

My frame I must tattoo. 


In 1881, the two sons of the Prince of 
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Wales, the Duke of Clarence and Prince 
George (later King George V), visited 
Japan. One of their first inquiries was as 
to the best tattoo-master to whom they could 
entrust their skin. The news of this caused 
great horror among the Japanese aristo- 
cracy. The princes were forthwith tattooed 
with dragons on their arms, but in England 
the disquieting rumor circulated that they 
were tattooed not on these concealable mem- 
bers but on their noses. 

In the subsequent years, on their visits 
to Japan, other members of British and Con- 
tinental royalty were tattooed. The accounts 
and illustrations of such operations were 
widely published in the white man’s press. 
This, more than anything else, made tattoo- 
ing popular among the aristocratic and 
middle classes in England. Hitherto the 
strange custom was practiced mainly by 
sailors and the lower classes generally. Now 
it could be indulged in freely without any 
social stigma. Geishas, dragons and flying 
cranes replaced the anchors, hearts and 
crosses in the tattoo-shops, and the tattooers 
had a golden harvest. A Canadian author- 
ity on the art suggests to the writer that the 
craze for things Japanese reached its zenith 
at the time the Anglo-Japanese alliance was 
formed, and that it waned as the pressure 
of Nipponese competition for British 
markets increased. 

By repercussion, Japanese tattooing was 
for a time popular among certain groups of 
America’s élite. In the nineties, for ex- 
ample, visiting English blue-bloods ac- 
quainted their Fifth Avenue and Newport 
hosts with the quaint phenomenon, Ward 
McAllister, the self-appointed arbiter of 
New York’s Four Hundred, thundered 
against this “most vulgar and barbarous 
habit” invented by “the eccentric mind of 
fashion,” and warned his flock not to copy 
those “decorations of the aristocratic Eng- 
lishmen.” His words seemed to have had no 
effect. 

In Japan, the Occidental deference made 
the authorities somewhat relax their anti- 
tattoo stand. The natives were as before 
forbidden to be tattooed, but maestros were 
allowed to keep their studios open for the 
sake of the Western patronage. The result 
was that the rickshaw-runner was tattooed 
secretly while the cultured European, whom 
he hauled to the studio, was tattooed openly. 

Foremost among Japanese tattooers was 
Hori Chiyo, of Yokohama, who advertised 
in guide books, and whose business card 
bore the engraving of three feathers and 
the proud motto, Ich dien, followed by these 
words: “Tattooer by appointment to H. R. 
H. the Prince of Wales, H. R. H. the Duke 
of Clarence, H. R. H. Prince George, and 
to the Nobility and Gentry.” (The late King 
Edward VII, by the way, never visited 
Japan) In 1891, when the tsarevich of 
Russia, later Tsar Nicholas II, visited 
Japan, Hori Chiyo tattooed him, too. 

There were assistants, many and young, 


worshipfully moving about as they served 
the master and his high-born clientele. His 
own manner was that of a confident sur- 
geon with a priestly touch. Exquisite were 
the birds, the gods of storm, the lions and 
peonies placed by him on the white skins of 
his visitors from oyerseas. Lifelike were 
his creations. Of his largest chef d’oeuvres 
most celebrated was a dragon covering, in 
three colors, on the back of a rich American 
doctor. An American newspaper wrote of 
him: 
Hori Chiyo is the Shakespeare of tattooing 
because none other approaches him ... His 
lines are distinct as if they were made with 
the finest of delicate brushes . . . Even the 
prejudice against the barbaric and senseless 
adornment cannot disguise the fact that 
[Japanese] design is one of art, and is ex- 
ecuted with rare skill. 
In-the late nineties the branch studio of 
a Yokohama tattooery was opened in Lon- 
don and drew much custom from the peers 
and their ladies or those who climbed after 
them. Hearing of this, a New York million- 
aire invited Hori Chiyo to migrate to Amer- 
ica at an annual salary of $12,000. He had 
visions of a super-chic tattoo-atelier on 
Fifth Avenue, and he already heard the 
golden tunes of carriage trade. But in 1900 


Hori Chiyo committed suicide. Reason: un- | 


happy love, 

In our own days, the vogue and publicity 
gone, tattooing in Japan is the mode of un- 
obtrusive expression on the part of people 
who can be described neither as the scum 
of the populace nor as the cream of the 
land. Of the lower classes, and the less 
well-off reaches of the middle class, they 
are mostly dwellers in the cities, somewhat 
restless perhaps, but on the whole not 
criminals, { 

From 1910 to 1930 Dr. Masaichi Fuku- 
shi, lecturer at the Tokyo Imperial Uni+ 
versity, examined more than one thousand 
Japanese men, women and children who had 
been tattooed. Unlike tattooing in old Japan, 
designs now are small. However, more re- 
cently, Dr. Fukushi announced the discoy- 
ery of a fifty-seven year old barber, plying 
his trade near Osaka, who was tattooed 
practically over the entire body, his face 
serving as the only exception. Yet later, 
in 1934, an enterprising resident of Tokyo 
brought together a convention of tattooed 


Part of a large and intricate design covering 

the whole of a man’s torso, this goldfish 

surrounded by waterfalls and rocks was done 
in dark blue, slate grey and orange. 


natives, a number of whom were as com- 
pletely covered as the Osaka barber, all of 
them proving to the vigilant police that they 
had been so ornamented before the latest 
anti-tattoo decrees had been issued. From 
the barber and other similarly outstanding 
specimens of the tattoo-art Dr. Fukushi has 
exacted promises to leave him their skins 
after their deaths. To date the scientist has 
secured upward of twenty of such wills. 

As for designs, Dr. Fukushi reports that 
the new age reflects itself in pictures of 
jazz-dancers, wrist-watches tattooed on 
wrists, airplanes on the back or breast, 
phonographs and radios anywhere at all; 
that portraits of popular actors and 
wrestlers vie with representations of heroes 
and heroines of the latest dramas and 
novels. All these of course by no means 
supplant or crowd into an insignificant cor- 
_ner the ancient dragons, deities and demons. 

For there is more to tattooing, in Japan 
as elsewhere, than the motives of clothing 
and ornament. Certain elements of faith 
and magic, for example, should be looked 
for in the tattoo-realm of Japan, be it mod- 
ern Japan whereof we speak.. Dr. 
Fukushi cites the following tattoo-de- 
signs of the twentieth century: 


A tomb on the abdomen, with the 
navel cleverly made to represent an in- 
cense-pot. 

Buddhist beads on the neck of a pious 
person. 

Buddhist prayers and classical sayings 
signalling a man’s or woman’s spiritual 
awakening. 

A portrait of Nichiren Shonin, found- 
er of the well-known belligerent sect of 
the Buddhist faith, engraved on the left 
shoulder, “a beauty on the right shoul- 
der, and a serpent encircling trunk 
[which] originate in an episode wherein 
a beauty among his audience became a 
serpent when she was detected.” 

Tattoo representations of dice or play- 
ing cards as “a pledge to give up gam- 
bling, following one’s direct or indirect 
disaster.” 


The transition from piety to super- 
stition is evident on another man who 
had dice tattooed for good luck. In 
other cases bats are engraved upon the 
cuticle for better eyesight, the picture 
of a tomb to avert misfortune, the por- 
trait of an enemy is tattooed on a sole 
to be trampled upon. The sacred fox 
is chosen for their epidermis by geishas 
and courtesans and “patronized by 
masters and mistresses of restaurants 
and tea houses.” 

This last shows that far from being 
confined to the male of the species, tat- 
tooing in Japan is the custom of women 


A MASTER AT WORK 


No photograph can convey an adequate 
idea of the work of skilful Japanese tat- 
tooers. The subtle blending of colors, 
the intricacy of the design, the easy flow 
of line are often comparable to the work 
of the Japanese print makers. The work 
is done with painstaking care and the 
execution of a complicated task some- 
times takes two years or more. 
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as well. In 1928, the Public Morals Inspec- 
tors of the Osaka police department re- 
ported with much alarm that from the danc- 
ing girls the tattoo-fad was rapidly spread- 
ing to office-girls and high-school girls. 
Stenographers had pictures of hearts en- 
graved on their ears; typists, waitresses and 
high-school flappers had tattooed inscrip- 
tions of the symbols of secret societies on 
their arms, of the names of favorite 
actresses on their shoulders, and of sundry 
romantic designs on other parts of the body. 

According to Nakano, “designs for sex 
appeal still retained by geisha and 
courtesans in modified form” can be traced 
at least partly to the Yoshiwara of the old 
days. Old-time uses of tattooing as means 
of sexual attraction are seen in such de- 
signs as, for instance, “marks of reaping 
hoop type on old women’s foreheads 
[which] show that they endeavored to make 
the borders of the hair as nice as possible 
while young.” In the last century, women 
of Japan would pluck their eyebrows, then 
order tattooed replicas of these. In our 
days, a Western pencil has been used for 


the feminine eyebrows of Japan, but more 
lately the tattoo-method has returned, par- 
ticularly among the waitresses. These syn- 
thetic eyebrows are often accompanied, as 
of old, by tattooed likenesses of small moles. 

Nowadays, says Nakano, there are tattoo- 
marks shown only when their fair possessor 
raises her hands or stretches her legs, for 
they are small designs under the arms or in- 
side the thighs. There are tattooed scenes 
of courtesans’ processions; a serpent trying 
to capture a breast nipple tattooed to repre- 
sent a jewel; chrysanthemums, peonies and 
other flowers around the breasts and the 
navel. “An enchantress,’ writes Nakano, 
“once marked all her body with crests of 
her lovers.” In the Meiji era there lived a 
female robber by the name of Kaminaro 
O-shin, operating in and around Osaka, as 
charming as she was bold. On her body 
there was a tattooed picture of the god of 
thunder. After her execution the intriguing 
skin was preserved in the Kyoto Imperial 
University. 

As for men, eros is but a secondary tat- 
too-motif. For their skin the men of Japan 
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prefer portraits and scenes testifying to 
their patriotism, their pride in their race, 
nation, state, history. They carry around 
tattoo-pictures of old popular heroes, such 
as Oniwakamaru; “the serpent torture of 
Kaga Asao, an old lady of the Kaga feudal 
lord,’ as a historical reminder that dishon- 
esty does not pay ; the flag of the Rising Sun 
—this tattooed on the arms, breast or back 
of the Japanese living abroad or the mika- 
do’s bluejackets before they sail for foreign 
shores. Professor Griffis found Yoshitsune’s 
face and bust tattooed on one of his betto. 
In 1930 Miriam Beard reported that “Sons 
of Yedo”, men banded together to labor 
for the preservation of Japan’s old patriot- 
ism, arranged periodic meetings at which 
they manifested their love for the past or 
their land by singing songs, telling legends, 
and comparing their elaborately tattooed 
bodies designed not only with trees and 
dragons but also processions of knights on 
horseback. 

Thus we come to the artistic worth of 
Japanese tattooing. This writer’s Canadian 
correspondent on the subject, a devotee of 
the art who wished to remain anonymous, 
remarks in a recent letter: “I have never 
seen a tattooed Japanese, but I have seen 
an Englishman who was completely en- 
veloped in it. I never realized before how 
beautiful tattooing could be. The shading 
and blending of colors and the harmonious- 
ness of the designs made it quite as great 
a work of art as anything done on canvas 
by a master.” He thoroughly agrees with 
Professor Chamberlain who once declared 
that Japanese tattooing is as vastly superior 
to the ordinary British sailor’s body-designs 
as Heidsieck Monopole is to small beer. 

Hambly brackets the Burmese and Japa- 
nese tattooers together, yet, after a due re- 
flection, awards the palm of superiority to 


Red, blue, flesh and grey are the colors of 
this demon descending from the clouds. 


the islanders. He recites the unsurpasse 
points of the Japanese skin-puncturing art: 
the astonishing accuracy of detail, the faith- 
fulness of outline in tattooing animal fig- 
ures, but primarily the lifelike pose, nay, 
motion, of the figures such as “the tree 
blown by the wind, the fish swimming lazily 
with an occasional lash of his tail, or a fin 
movement, and the gracious swoop of a 
bird on the wing.” 

Tis true that the dragons and- demons, 
so popular with the tattoo-fans of Japan, 


have become stereotyped. The tattooer him— 


self is an ignorant man, limited by his edu- 
cation, surroundings and experience. Yet, 
he possesses imaginative force and personal 
initiative to a high degree, and this is re- 
flected in his work. He elevates a weird, 
fantastic conception with his most perfect 
execution, 

To comprehend his technique more min- 
utely it is well to compare it with that of 
his Western confreére. 

American and European tattoo-designs 
are colors on a background of natural skin, 
whereas Japanese designs are in natural 
skin on a background of tattoo. In Japanese 
work, sepia is used for outlines and the 
background, vermilion for such special de- 
tails as, say, a cock’s crest. Often the back- 
ground is a bluish gray of intensity varying 
so gradually that a most pleasing piebald 
effect is achieved. On this, in deeper blue 
or vermilion the main designs are worked 
such as birds, flowers, faces, demons, ghosts, 


European 


deities. If a brown color is desired, Indian 


red is employed. Less often Prussian blue, 
also yellow or green, would be used; but on 
the whole Japanese masters consider these 
colors “dangerous.” 

Though electrically driven tattoo-needles 
of American invention have already made 


their appearance in Japan, your true Nip- 


ponese artist scorns them. His is by prefer- 
ence the ancient hand method. In America 
and Europe the initial outlines are made 
with the help of stencils. The old Japanese 
way is to use a brush of camel’s hair while 


tracing the designs, which are then pricked | 


in by an instrument holding fine needles of 
varying numbers. The needles are of steel, 
the finest for the outline work, the thicker 
for shading. Altogether there are six sizes. 
Work of: most delicate precision is done 
with no more’than three needles; otherwise 


-a row containing from four to nine needles 


is used. The American tattoo-tool looks 
like a cross between a fountain-pen and a 
small pistol. The Japanese hand instrument 
is tied to a bone stick with a strong silken 
thread. This handle is operated with the 
right hand supported by the left, not unlike 
the manner of holding a billiard cue. The 
American tattoo-machine, electrically driv- 
en, buzzes. The Japanese tool operates in 
silence. The Western master often draws 


blood of the client, the Japanese almost 


never. “If anyone in the world,” wrote 
Clement Scott in his Pictures of the World, 
“could cut a pound of flesh from a man’s 
body without drawing blood, the Japanese 
tattooer might be backed to do it.” 

The Japanese tattoo-work is at times 
noted also for the slowness of its execution. 
Some designs take from one to two years 
for their completion, and in case of finan- 


cial or other handicaps even four or five | 


years. The slow pace of work is in part 
explained by the belief of the Japanese 
that tattooing is dangerous to people of 
weak physique, also that while a person 
is being tattooed he or she must keep 
pure of drinking and sexual activity. 
The Kyoto master, on migrating to 
Hong-Kong, discouraged the custom of 
drunken sailors by this English-lan- 
guage sign: “I do not business if fud- 
dled.” 

No matter how lowly its social sta- 
tion, or how much invaded by foreign 
horses and modern airplanes, tattooing 
in Japan remains at its most beautiful 
and artistic, a folk-art as in the yester- 
year, an ornament now more than a 
substitute for clothing, yet with the 
same primitive glow of eros and faith 
and magic. 


MORTAL ART 


It would be difficult to imagine a more 
unique art exhibit than that which was 
held at Tokyo when a group of elabo- 
rately tattooed men and women gathered 
to show the designs with which their 
bodies were adorned. A prize was given 
to the person who was most beautifully 
tattooed. 
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UNDISTURBED BY SIGHTSEERS 


South African Rai 


Herds of impalla gathered peacefully around the waterhole are one of the most familiar sights in Kruger National Park. Small and graceful with a 


fawn-colored throat and a pure white belly, the impalla is a superb jumper and one of the speediest of the antelopes. 


SEEN ANY LIONS? 


THE woman in charge of one of the camp 
restaurants in Kruger National Park, South 
Africa’s famous wild game reserve, was 
telling us what she thought about lions. 
“You see it’s this way,” she explained, 
“when one is up here, all the time for 
months at a stretch, and every day and 
hour almost there’s a fresh batch of visitors 
coming in—there were over ten thousand 
this month—and you hear nothing but lions, 
lions, lions, how many they’ve seen and how 
many they haven’t, and you get asked the 
same fool questions about living here among 
the lions, you begin to feel that you prefer 
lions to tourists—if you get what I mean!” 
“Tt’s exciting at first, of course,” she con- 
tinued, “hearing the lions roaring at night, 
especially after a ‘kill,’ and my teeth used 
to chatter with fear, though I knew the 
whole camp ground was fenced with high 


By NANCY MOSHER 


strong wire which no beast can break 
through. Then you become accus- 
tomed to it. At the start of the season 
in May, before we had many tourists 
and I was practically alone in this 
building—the Kaffir boys sleep away 
over in their own compound—some- 
times I got rather nervous. You see 
it’s different from life in Johannes- 
burg. There are no movies to go to, 
no radio, no nearby friends, no dis- 
tractions, You work hard all day and 
then perhaps you’re awakened at night 


OUT FOR A STROLL 


Not sufficiently curious to turn their 
heads to look at the motor car follow- 
ing them, these giraffes continue their 
leisurely stroll along one of the high- 
ways in Kruger National Park. 


Py, 


lways 


Zebra and wildebeeste generally roam through the Park together. 
graph shows, one of their fellows, 


by the terrific din of wild beasts fighting 
each other or celebrating a ‘kill.’ One night 
the roaring was so ominous and unusual 
that I got up and went out into the camp 
to inquire what was happening. Just outside 
the stockade four old male lions had been 
ejecting a young one from their ‘pride,’ or 
family group. The earth seemed to shake 
with the clamor, and I don’t mind telling 
you that my knees shook with fright!” 

“Did you ever see a ‘kill’? we asked. 

“Not actually the ‘kill’,” she replied, “but 
I’ve been on the spot just after one. There 
was a big ‘kill’ the end of last month, very 
near the camp. A lion and lioness got two 
large wildebeeste during the night, and early 
in the morning everyone rushed to the scene. 
A warden took me along in his car and 
when we arrived there were twenty-eight 
lions and lionesses round the ‘kill,’ not 
counting the cubs. Jackals hovered in the 
offing, and every once in a while a jackal 
would dart in to steal a tid-bit. You know 
the lions eat only the insides of the prey 
and leave the carcass for the jackals and 
hyenas. There was one little lion cub, no 
bigger than a cat, fuzzy as a teddy-bear. 
Well, he dove right into the inside of one 
of the slaughtered wildebeeste and buried 
himself in the carcass so that nothing of 
him was visible except his little behind and 
wagging tail. When he emerged backwards 
after a few minutes he was red from stem 
texstern... ¢”” 

Kruger National Park is a wild game 
sanctuary of over eight thousand square 
miles. It lies in the northern Transvaal be- 
tween the Limpopo River on the north and 
the Crocodile River on the south, Portu- 
guese East Africa forming the eastern 
boundary. It is about two hundred miles 
long and forty miles wide. A ranger stated 
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ZEBRA AND WILDEBEESTE 


South African Railways 


When they gather at the waterhole, they are often in a playful mood but, as the photo- 


a wise and experienced veteran, stands guard to warn the herd of approaching danger. 


that this narrowness is rather a drawback, 
as in seasons of drought certain game wan- 
ders westward from the Reserve in search 
of grass. There are acacia forests, but for 
the most part the Park consists of dense 
bush and shrub, sprinkled with thorn trees. 
It is traversed by clear, swift-flowing rivers, 
which form rocky gorges and pools, where 
crocodile and hippo make their home and 
where at dawn and dusk innumerable herds 
of wild animals come down to drink. These 
pools are the best vantage points to view 
game. 

One finds greater variety of wild life here 
than in any other sanctuary of similar area 
in the world. There are herds of impalla, 
sable antelope, kudu, klipspringer, reed- 
buck, waterbuck, bushbuck,  steinbuck, 
tsesseby and blue wildebeeste practically 
everywhere. In certain areas one may sce 
the buffalo, eland, the black rhinoceros, the 
rare oribi and the rarer inyala. Warthogs, 
bushpigs, baboons, duiker, zebras, giraffes, 
civets, genets and the African lynx abound, 
as well as hyenas, leopards and, of course, 
the lion, with his satellites, the jackals. The 
Reserve is also a wonderful bird sanctuary, 
350 species being found, including vultures, 
guinea fowl, storks, egrets, bustards and 
hornbill. 

The history of Kruger National Park is 
interesting. President Paul Kruger put 
aside in 1898 about 1500 square miles of the 
old Transvaal Republic as a game sanc- 
tuary. During the Boer War the game was 
shot freely by British troops quartered at 
Komatipoort. Afterwards it was found that 
the carnivorous animals, lions, leopards, 
jackals, etc., were too numerous, while 
wildebeeste, zebras and antelope were almost 
exterminated. So in 1903 another vast area, 
better stocked with game, was added to the 


Reserve. Then came an outcry from tax- 
payers over the expense of maintaining the 
Reserve. Of what use to preserve all these 
wild animals which no one could shoot or 
even see? The sanctuary’s existence was 
threatened. 

Curiously, it was the example of the 
United States that solved the problem. 
There were those who had the vision to see 
that South Africa could have a national 
park, like the Yellowstone, which the public 
might enjoy. The World War prevented 
the idea being carried out at once, as most 
of the rangers and police went on active 
service. Poaching took place and certain 
fauna became practically extinct. Buffalo 
and giraffes were killed wholesale by hunt- 
ing parties, and waterbuck and wildebeeste 
almost disappeared. Since 1923, under the 
skilful supervision of Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Stevenson-Hamilton as warden, the na- 
tional park idea has been fostered and the 
Reserve prepared for the public. Motor 
roads and rest camps have been con- 
structed, and in 1928 Kruger National Park 
was first opened to the public. The visiting 
season is really from June to October. Dur- 
ing other months, owing to the moist heat, 
the danger of malaria is great, while the 
rains make rivers impassable. A small sec- 
tion, however, round Pretorius Kop is open 
the year round to tourists. 

We had read much about all this, heard 
details from others who had been there, 
and seen snapshots of lions calmly blocking 
a road while automobiles waited for the 
animals to move off and give the “Free 
Traffic’ signal. So we were prepared for 
thrills. 

We entered the Reserve at one of the 
official gates, the charge being five pounds 
for our automobile and four persons. (We 


2 


were two women and two girls.) Act- 
ing on advice we headed directly for the 
hippo pool in the Sabi River, twelve 
miles away. Motorists are requested not 
to exceed twenty miles an hour and are 
recommended to stick to ten or even five 
miles if they wish to really see the game. 
It is expressly forbidden to get out of 
one’s car, a fine of three pounds being 
imposed, except in so-called “safety 
spots.” The first animals sighted were 
wildebeeste, lots of them, everywhere. 
Grazing in groups by the roadside they 
lifted their quaint faces and just gazed, 
reminding us somehow of sedate old 
ladies. 


Lions, of course, were the objects of 
our quest, my acquaintance with the king 
of beasts having been confined to the zoo 
in Central Park when young. A careful 
watch was kept on either side of the 
road, really a tiring task, since the bush, 
grass and leaves were all the same yellow 
and brown shades as the animals lurking 
there. Springbok, the mascot of South 
Africa, we saw in great numbers. This 
agile creature is called by the Dutch 
“Trekbokke” as formerly herds of thou- 
sands would make long treks in search 
of new pastures. Today they exist only 
in the Kalahari Desert and in game re- 
serves. The last recorded great trek was 
in 1896 in Griqueland West. The spring- 
bok differs from the gazelle in having a 
“fan” of fine white hair on the rump. 
When it takes its famous flying spring- 
leap, which many of them did right in 
front of our car, the “fan” stands erect. 
Another beautifully marked member of 
the antelope clan, which we saw often, 
was the impalla, incomparably graceful 
with its lyrate horns measuring two feet 


(Continued on page 50) 


AT THE HIPPO POOL 


The hippopotamus is found in fairly large 
numbers in all the large and some of 
the small rivers that flow through Kruger 
National Park. Ordinarily these creatures 
are difficult to see and photograph, for 
they spend most of their time lying al- 
most completely submerged in the water. 
In weight and bulk the hippopotamus is 
second to the elephant. 


“W. Sel a MS 
INDIFFERENT TO THE CAMERA a 


If the motorist stays in his car, he has no need to fear the lions that roam throughout Kruger 

National Park. So long as they can slay other creatures, lions are not likely to regard human 

beings as prey. Furthermore, it is doubtful if lions can see people in a motor car and their 
sense of smell on which they are so dependent is deceived by the fumes of gasoline. 


South African Railways 


TOUGH GUYS OF THE JUNGLE 


The warthog looks like the reincarnation of a gangster. It belong to the wild boar family and 
when full grown it has large sinister tusks. Despite its ferocious appearance the warthog 
like many gangsters, is essentially a coward and when frightened it will retreat speedily with 
its tail stuck up straight in the air. 
South African Railways 


Hans Leuenberger 


THEY PRAY FOR RAIN 


In Bessarabia, just across the border from the Soviet Union, a fragment of 
old Russia still lives. Reminiscent of tsarist days are the rain ceremonies 
during periods of drought. The priest fills the vessels which the people carry 
with water, and then prayers are intoned while the faithful kneel in devotion. 
Formerly part of the Ukraine, eastern Rumania is visited by the same terrible 
droughts which ravage Russia’s granary periodically. Beyond the Dnieper, 
however, aridity is being fought with science and the belief in man’s ability 
ultimately to conquer nature. 
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CITY OF PERPETUAL DAY 


Swedish Tourist Bureau 


Thanks to abundant electrical power, work at Kiruna continues without interruption throughout the long winter nights of the arctic. The vast iron deposits 
of Kiruna produce the finest iron ore to be found in Europe. 


IRON METROPOLIS OF THE ARCTIC 


CROSSING the arctic circle in northern- 
most Swedish Lapland did not at first give 
us the thrill that we had expected. For the 
moment, at least, it seemed too civilized to 
be true. We felt almost as though we were 
lolling back in the seat of our parlor car 
in an electrically-propelled train in rural 
America. The smooth roadbed, the steel 
and concrete towers flashing past like fence 
posts, the telephone and telegraph wires and 
electric block signals automatically control- 
ling our de luxe express—all seemed incon- 
gruous and paradoxical in the Far North. 

We turned to our Swedish companion of 
the past two days. This was his moment 
of pardonable triumph, after our tales of 
American achievements. “Yes,” he nodded, 
“this is a modern miracle, this experience 
that you shall have from now on. Look to 
the north. Those are ice mountains, many 
of them ten thousand-year-old glaciers. For 
nearly four hundred miles we shall travel 
in a complete state of arm-chair luxury 
through a region of vast arctic waste. Until 
thirty short years ago any white man caught 
within its frozen barriers was almost sure 
to be killed by the terrible elements of 
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nature that have ruled this wilderness down 
through the ages. Now, the whole region 
is tamed. More than that, its vast mineral 
treasures, that were bound to the earth by 
veins and arteries of iron, are giving wealth 
to Sweden and doubtless will continue to do 
so for generations to come. Nature has 
been harnessed and is drawing this train, 
giving light and power to half of Sweden. 
You have been telling me how you made 
your Western American deserts flower, now 
you will see how science is helping the 
frozen arctic wastes to blossom commer- 
cially. Wait until you visit Kiruna!’ 

We rode on for another hundred miles 
through the arctic, heading directly for the 
top of the world. It was a desolate region, 
visited formerly only by the nomadic Lapps 
and their wandering herds of reindeer. 
While we were thoroughly enjoying the 
view from the train window two blackish 
mountains loomed in sight. Our rail course 
lay between them and a turn of the tracks 
brought us into a narrow valley. On the 
side of one mountain sprawled the thriving 
town of Kiruna, iron metropolis of the Far 
North. 


In many ways, Kiruna is the most aston- | 
ishing town in the world. For one thing, 
it is one of the most attractive mining towns 
on earth. Despite the fact that it is con- 
demned to carry on in arctic darkness for 
such a large part of the year, it is probably 
blessed with more light in the winter than 
any other community of its size in the 
world. It not only lives, but thrives on 
electricity. Those northern monsters, cold 
and darkness, have been banished by bounte- 
ous quantities of electricity. Electricity is 
used by everyone for every common and 
practical purpose—illumination, heating, 
cooking, and labor-saving devices together 
with the operation of the three movie 
houses, and the radios found in every home. 
In industry, it has turned the twenty-hour 
daily darkness of winter into perpetual 
light. It operates the mines twenty-four 
hours a day; it turns the wheels of the 
machines that remove the precious iron 
from the arctic to steel foundries through- 
out the world, because it is here at Kiruna 
that the highest grade of iron is found. 
Finally, the miners are ridden to and from 
their work—free of charge—by electrically 
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Swedish State Rites 
DRILLING 


Thanks to the finest mechanical equipment 
the miners of Kiruna are able to ship seven 
million tons of iron ore annually. 


operated cars, and drawn up the side of 
the mountain by especially constructed 
elevators. 

We might dispel the last vestige of any 
pity that we temperate zoners feel by say- 
ing that these benighted miners of the arctic 
are the highest paid in the world. The mini- 
mum wage is $5 a day and highly-skilled 
workmen earn as much as $9 a day. A few 
extraordinary men make $12 per day. The 
majority of the 14,000 inhabitants of Kiruna 
are employed at these high wages in the 
mines. They live for the most part in com- 
pany dwellings, most of which are neat two- 
‘family houses, although there are many 
forty-family communal houses. The rental 
for a two-family apartment, for example, 
is $7.50 per month. The wealth and profit 
of the mines—fifty per cent of which is 
owned by the government—are so great that 
a trunkline railway now operates daily serv- 
ice to Stockholm and other centers of 
Sweden. By this means provisions are 
available throughout the year. This com- 
pletes the outline of the arctic miracle of 
transplanting a white settlement with all the 
super-conveniences- and luxuries- of our 
modern civilization into a region that less 
than four decades ago was unsuitable for 
sustained industrial activity. 

We took up our residence for nearly a 
fortnight in Kiruna, lived its life and little 
by little the underlying source of the miracle 
unfolded itself. 

Strictly speaking, Kiruna is not a tourist 
resort. Its people are intensely absorbed in 
the tremendous activities of their own little 
world—-which is iron! From morning: to 
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GNAWING AT THE IRON MOUNTAIN 


The mines of Kiruna operate twenty-four hours a day. Blasted from the iron mountain by 
dynamite, broken by iron crushers and loaded onto flat cars by huge electric shovels, the 
precious ore is continually moving towards its various destinations throughout the world. 


night and all through the night, from 
spring to spring, and all through the 
bitter winter, from birth to death, their 
whole concern is iron! Their very souls 
must be made of iron to enable them to 
carry on day by day and generation by 
generation. 

Life in Kiruna at times suggested a 
battlefield. Blasting began early in the 
morning—8 o’clock, to be exact. A 
sudden silence seemed to take possession 
of the place and we were filled with an 
impending sense that preceded the zero 
hour in the trenches. Suddenly, there 
was a shrieking of sirens and a display 
of red flags all up the sides of the two 
mountains. After a tremulous wait of a 
minute that seemed an hour there was 
an explosion—a thousand explosions, 
that seemed to rock the whole of Lap- 
land. The entire town and everybody 
in it shuddered from head to foot as a 
wave of destruction surged over the 
tops of the mountains and hundreds of 
tons of dynamite blew off their crests, 
boulders of many tons rising a hundred 
feet in the air and tons of smaller rocks 
with a core of iron showering the valley 
like titanic shrapnel. This bombardment 
continued for several minutes and took 
place three times every day—morning, 
noon and night. 

We spent many hours between ex- 
plosions clambering over the mine 
works which had every appearance of 
a modern battlefield lately bombarded. 
We had first to climb for a mile or 


(Continued on page 48) 


Dressed in their traditional costumes, Lap- 

landers come down to Kiruna station to 

watch the train come in. Formerly they were 
undisputed masters of this region. 


James L. Sawde 


The patriarch Mazhagva, aged 151, poses rather reluc- 
tantly for his picture, along with his wife, aged 130, and 
various generations of grandchildren. 
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METHUSELAHS 
OF THE 
CAUCASUS 


By B. OLENIN 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


WHE stray traveler who makes his way 
along the narrow goat path in the depths of 
the Caucasian ravine, Terskol, will find a 
surprise awaiting him. Beside a shepherd’s 
hut stands an old mountaineer in Caucasian 
felt cloak, leaning on a tall staff. Beside him 
there is a little boy. Asked if the old man is 
his grandfather, the boy shakes his head. 
The old man is his “grandfather ten times,” 
he explains. 

Old Murzabekov is 146. He is history in 
the life. The legendary pages of the Cau- 
casian uprisings against tsarism, the “holy 
war’ of the mountain tribes against their 
enslavers, which was led by the Caucasian 
leader, Shamil,—these are all pages from 
the autobiography of Murzabekoy. When 
Shamil, after forty years of fierce struggle 
against the tsarist army of two hundred 
thousand men, surrendered to Prince Barya- 
tinsky, Murzabekovy was already a middle- 


aged man. He remembers quite well the / 


tragic scene in the village of Gunib when 
Shamil handed over his precious sword to 
the tsarist general in token of submission. 


The people of the Republic of Abkhazia — 


in Trans-Caucasus are noted for their 
amazing longevity. Not isolated individuals, 
but hundreds of Abkhazians are more than 
one hundred years of age. Inhabitants of a 
country of magnificent mountains where 
climatic conditions are not inferior to those 
of the Riviera, the Abkhazians make abso- 
lutely no impression that they are persons of 
unusual age. They are quite energetic, hale 
and hearty. Many of them do not remember 
the year when they were born; their age is 
usually determined by careful inquiries 
about historical events which took place at 
known dates long ago and which the old 
folks remember. By this method it has been 
proved that by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, many living Abkhazians were al- 
ready fifty to sixty years of age. For ex- 
ample, Artemi Lagishvili, a native of the 


Tlapgan Ketsba is the progenitor of two 

generations numbering 102 persons in all. 

He is the founder of the Georgian village 

of Gali, where he built the first house more 
than a hundred years ago. 


en, 


village of Kumisa near Tiflis, lived to the 
age of 151. His stories of the invasion of 
Georgia in 1821 by Russian troops had the 
vividness and richness of the reminiscences 
of any eye witness. But he was not merely 
an eye witness; he had takn part in these 
events himself. 

Obviously such patriarchs are of 
enormous interest to scientists and many of 
them have visited the most remote villages 
of Abkhazia for the puropse of studying 
people who have far outlived the usual span 
of human life. The Soviet physiologist, G. 
Shlesinger, became personally acquainted 
with some of these Methuselahs, studied 
their habits and their bodies, questioned 
them on their past life, and carried out 
special investigations. He was able to bring 
away from the Caucasus valuable material 
on human longevity and the limits of the 
endurance of the human organism. 

In Keldakhvary in the Gudaut District 
he visited an old man called Shats Chukbar. 
Though Shats Chukbar looked like a man of 
sixty, he was actually in his 137 year. He is 
the author of many legends and tales, a fear- 
less hunter, a musician and dancer. He still 


composes songs about the mountaineers of 
the past and the present. Shats Chukbar 
was sitting in the full glare of the sun, 
bareheaded, when Shlesinger met him. 
Chukbar dropped the piece of wood on 
which he was working, quickly rose to his 
feet and welcomed his visitor with a smile. 
The physiologist was struck by Chukbar’s 
upright bearing as he set about to prepare 
some food for his guest. He feels young, 
is an excellent carpenter, an active mem- 
ber of a Kolkhoz and still takes part in 
the public life of his village. The Soviet 
Government gives him a pension (as it 
does to every working person over 65) 
but he is bored without work. At the 
present time he is making chairs to 
present to the Kolkhoz Club. Not long 
ago he built a house for someone in the 
village. It is no unusual sight to see him 
climbing a tree to pluck fruit. In honor of 
his guest Shats Chukbar dressed up in 
his festive cherkeshe and beshmet (the 
national costume). He introduced his 
“youthful” wife who is forty-eight, his 
sixteen-year-old daughter and his eight- 
year-old son. This ancient patriarch 
chatted gaily at dinner; he said that he 
had excellent eyesight, good hearing and 
a good appetite, but he complained of his 
lack of teeth which prevents him from 
fully enjoying his food. After dinner he 
played on an apchirchu (Abkhazian 
musical instrument), and danced, inviting 
his visitor to join in. When saying good- 
bye, he promised to visit Moscow, in 
which he was very much interested, and 
said he would like to live a hundred years 
longer, for in his opinion a new life was 
just beginning in the Caucasus such as 
the mountaineers could scarcely dream of. 

Shlesinger visited various other ener- 
getic old patriarchs, including Ketsba in 
the Ochemchir District, who is 132 and 
has 102 living descendents; Ekup Shoya 
who is 157 and walks two or three kilo- 
meters every day; Bzheskiya who is 136 
with a healthy young son of twelve, a 
great lust for life and no notion of being 
gathered to his ancestors, preferring to be 
an ancestor here on this sinful earth. 
Many other men of one hundred or more 
might be mentioned; at least one patri- 
arch can be found in nearly every village. 

An amusing incident occurred last year 
in Tiflis when Zakharia Geledze, aged 
126, appeared before the Council of 
Trade Unions to receive his pension. He 
was introduced to the parachute-jumping 
instructor, Goga Bakhutashvili, and ex- 
pressed a desire to jump from a para- 
chute. The instructor, sensing an op- 
portunity to make a sensation, took the 


Shats Chukbar is a comparatively young man 

of 137 years. His apchirchu, a Caucasian 

stringed instrument, is an _ indispensable 

part of his equipment, for Shats Chukbar is 
a celebrated singer and musician. 


THE WINNER! 


Ekup Shoya holds the title today for lon- 

gevity. He is alert both physically and men- 

tally at 157, still walking a mile or more 
every day. 


old man to the doctors, who found his heart 
and his whole organism in excellent con- 
dition, then strapped a parachute on him 
and let him jump. He landed safely from 
a height of forty-five meters. 


What are the causes of such long life 
among the Abkhazians? Only preliminary 
conclusions, not as yet subject to scientific 
verification, can thus far be drawn. One 
factor making for the long lives of these 
people is undoubtedly the excellent climate 
of Abkhazia and their peculiar local diet. 
Another reason is that the mountainous 
terrain forces the inhabitants of Abkhazia 
to be agile and active, gives them natural 
“athletic training” from their childhood. The 
Caucasian sun’s ultra-violet rays and the 
mountain air wholly void of dust particles aid 
their general health. Their custom of bath- 
ing in the mountain streams all the year 

(Continued on page 49) 
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THE WIND-CHART IN ST. MANG’S AT FUSSEN 


The pointer of this unusual device is connected with a weather-vane on the tower of the monas- 
tery and indicates the direction of the wind on the ornamental chart which is painted on the 
ceiling. The signs of the zodiac and the months of the year are also printed on the chart. 


“A weathercock once perched aloft 

And all the weather told. 

He pointed south for torrid days 

And north for icy cold, 

Till ceaseless whirling turned his brain 

And he was heard to say, 

‘How would the world know where 
to blow 

Did I not show the way? 

This 1s the fate of many men 

Who rate themselves too high. 

Just when they think they lead the 
world, 

The world just rushes by. 


” 


ONE day while journeying in Bavaria 
my gaze turned skyward for a moment, 
away from the medieval town close at 
hand. High above me in the sunshine I 
discovered something which seemed a 
miracle of delight. Perched on the turret 
and the pinnacle of a historic building, two 
weather-vanes of fantastic design were 
pointing the direction of the wind. 
Weather-vanes are common enough in Ger- 
many, but it was not until that moment 
that my interest in them was aroused. 

The German worker in metals was often 
a real artist. Into the creation of these 
early vanes—polished or crude, lovely or 
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grotesque—there was poured a wealth of 
imagination, love of beauty, religious feel- 
ing, and often delightful drollery. Pictur- 
esque weather-vanes are found on palaces, 
castles, fortresses, towers, city halls, cathe- 
drals and monasteries, especially on those 
which date back to the Middle Ages. 
Crested banners and coats-of-arms  sur- 
mount royal abodes. Saints, angels and 
monks whirl in every breeze from heaven. 
Horses, hounds, deer and foxes are the ani- 
mals most commonly represented, while 
among the birds chosen for aerial duty on 
lofty towers and high-pitched roofs are 
cocks, eagles, doves and owls. ° 

Before the time of Christ, the weather- 
minded Athenian depended upon a bronze 
vane in the form of a Triton using its 
wand as a pointer. As the wind blew 
against its tail, the Triton revolved, indi- 
cating which one of the eight Grecian winds 
prevailed. Poised on top of an elaborately 
decorated Tower of the Winds in the mar- 
ket-place, it could be observed by everyone. 
A comparatively complicated instrument of 
this kind was doubtless the result of long 
experimentation. Yet in spite of the 


WEATHER- 


By HELEN PECK YOUNG 


Photographs by courtesy of the German 
Railroads Information Office 


weather-vane’s importance, no Greek or 
Latin word for it has been perpetuated. 

It has been claimed that weather-vanes 
were in actual use over two thousand years 
ago, but their real beginning is lost in the 
dim shades 6f antiquity. Every country 


has recognized their value and adapted them 


to its own use, but nowhere can one find 
such a large number of curious and in- 
triguing designs or hear such fanciful 
legends about the weather-vane as in Ger- 
many. 

In all probability weather-vanes began 
to become popular in Germany in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. According to 
one scholar, they were made in imitation 
of the weathercock on the monastery of 
St. Gall. The weathercock was called the 
praece diei, or the herald of the day. From 
the Middle Ages to the present the weather- 
cock has held his position unchallenged on 
thousands of German churches. 

Because weather-vanes must be viewed 
from afar, one is not generally aware of 
their great weight and size. The trumpet- 
ing angel poised on the Cathedral in Ber- 
lin may not appear large from below, but 
it is said to tip the scales at 1540 pounds. 
In Seville, the lovely bronze “Giraldillo”, 
which turns as easily now as in 1568, is 
even less of a featherweight, for she bal- 
ances at 1% tons and is fully 13 feet tall. 
The gilded Dragon of Ghent that braves the 
elements from a fourteenth century tower, 
is 11% feet in length and weighs 877 
pounds. On the London Corn Exchange | 
one may behold a huge vane in the shape 
of a grasshopper eleven feet in length. This 
straight-winged insect might well be re- 
garded as the direct ancestor of the grass- 
hopper vane on the cupola of Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, as the London design was cleverly 
reproduced by Deacon Shem Drowne, a 
Colonial coppersmith. 

But let us cross Germany and consider 
some of its mellow old towns and some 
of the famous weather-vanes that may be 
seen in them. 

The hillside town of Freiburg in Breis- 
gau has one of the finest Gothic structures 
in Germany in its thirteenth century cathe- 
dral with a soaring tower and a great 
variety of gargoyles. Near the cathedral 
is a university that was founded in 1456, 
while beyond looms impressively the Vosges 
Mountains in Alsace. 


VANES 


On the clock-tower of the cathedral is 
perched a weather-vane in the primitive 
design of a cock, perhaps as a reminder of 
spiritual vigilance. Like parallel ribbons, 
each of the cock’s drooping’ tail feathers 
stands out separately, with open spaces 
between, in the same manner as those of 
the antique tower-cock of Cleversulzbach, 
now preserved in the Schiller National Mu- 
seum. Probably this design was cut from 


_ sheet metal in accordance with the vogue 


of that time. Another early form shows 
more portly dimensions, being made of sep- 
arate plates of iron riveted together in 
boiler fashion. Tradition tells us that in 


1420 a medieval Roman hymn writer com- 


posed some fifteen verses on the weather- 
cock, two stanzas of which are translated 
as follows: 


Many are the Presbyters 
Lacking information 
Why the Cock on each church tower 
Meetly finds his station; 
Therefore I will now hereof 
Tell the cause and reason, 
If ve lend me patient ears 
For a little season. 


Cock, he is a marvellous 
Bird of God’s creating, 
Faithfully the Priestly life 
In his ways relating; 
Such a life as he must lead 
Who a parish tendeth 
And his flock from jeopardy 
Everyone defendeth. 

In the vicinity of the Allgau Alps, with 
several castles as neighbors, the Bavarian 
city of Fussen looks out upon a world of 
enchantment. Nor is Fissen herself devoid 
of charm and interesting history. As one of 
her gems, Fussen treasures an ancient wind- 
chart—the only one in all Germany—with 
the venerable St. Magnus Monastery as its 
casket. “St. Mang,” as the monastery is col- 
loquially known, was rebuilt in baroque 
style in the very beginning of the eighteenth 


century. 


The story runs that back in the eighth 
century the missionary, St. Magnus, 
started his endeavors in and about Fiissen 
and erected his first church beside the spark- 
ling waters of the River Lech. Under the 
altar of the cathedral may be found the 
remains of this church, an early romanesque 
crypt that ranks next in antiquity. to the 
famous crypt of the cathedral in Augsburg. 

Within the St. Magnus Monastery was 
built a great Banquet Hall (circa 1717), 
on the ceiling of which the famous wind- 
chart still operates. This interesting device 
is also known as an astronomical clock. 
A compass-pointer is connected with a moy- 
able rod to the weather-vane on the tower 
and, as the wind veers, the arrow records 
its position on the ornamental chart on 
the ceiling. The chart shows a star of 


OF MEDIEVAL GERMANY 


thirty-two points in the center of the ceil- 
ing, together with the signs of the zodiac 
and the names of the months. Against a 
blue sky painted about the star, a pictured 
dome appears to rest on clusters of columns, 
and upon the roof of this dome the four 
directions of the wind are designated in 
German, Latin, and Italian. The ornate 
ceiling is still further decorated with two 
large murals—one showing, among other 
figures, a plumed knight and angels; the 
other portraying two open boats on a rest- 
less sea. In the prow of one vessel is a 
company of bishops and other digni- 
taries; in the other boat a group of 
humble men appear to be witnessing a 
miracle, for the Holy Dove is revealed 

in the sky above. 

It is interesting to know that a some- 
what similar wind-device may be found 
in Kensington Palace, London, but 
there the pointer, which is attached to 
a vane on the roof, indicates the quar- 
ter of the wind upon a gilded map in 
the King’s Gallery. Italian noblemen 
also enjoyed this type of wind-mechan- 
ism at an early period. 

In the patrician city of Augsburg, the 
chief town of Swabia, the famous 
Perlach tower, 255 feet high, rises just 
north of the old Rathaus. The Per- 
lach tower commands a wonderful view 
from the top and is crowned by a 
superb weather-vane representing the 
ancient goddess Cisa. She was the 
deity of the fruitful earth and was 
also known as Cisara, Ceres and Ziza. 
The vane shows the beautiful goddess 
seated and wearing a crown, and the 
design is singularly appropriate for 
here Cisa’s holy grove was situated and 
here festivals were observed in her 
honor. The ancient Vindelician tribe 
which worshipped her dwelt south of 


Perched high above the roof of the 

Buttermilk Tower in Marienburg, this 

amusing figure bends over her churn and 

point the direction of the wind—so long 
as she is kept in repair. 


the Danube, but even after the Alemannic 
tribe took possession of Vindelicia, the god- 
dess continued to be worshipped by the 
people, and her tradition lived on. Even to- 
day little children sing about her in their 
nursery rhymes. 

Augsburg, with its Italian atmosphere 
and its lovely fountains playing endlessly 
in the sunshine, was once a Roman colony 
established two thousand years ago by the 
Roman Emperor Augustus and named after 
him. Augsburg has known many changes, 
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MARKET DAY IN FREIBURG 


From the clock-tower of the cathedral, one of the earliest weather-vane symbols, the cock, looks 
down on a typical open-air market in the ancient town of Freiburg. Across the street is the 
Merchants’ Hall, completed in the sixteenth century and restored in 1925, 


as it was sacked by the Huns in the fifth 
century and suffered various vicissitudes 
until 1276 when at last it became a free, 
imperial city, responsible only to the head 
of the empire. In 1806, Augsburg with all 
its medieval atmosphere, became a part of 
the kingdom of Bavaria. 

The goddess Cisa on her watchtower has 
presided over many historic and notable 
events in the city. She has also seen great 
architects and craftsmen adorn the streets 
with gorgeous buildings and delightful pic- 
turebook houses; she has witnessed the 
building of splendid fountains and the crea- 
tion of exquisite wrought ironwork, and she 
has no doubt taken pride as her great paint- 
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ers and goldsmiths have achieved fame. 
However, none have risen to such heights 
as Cisa herself, but then Cisa is a goddess 
—not only of the fruitful earth, but in this 
case, of the shifting winds from heaven. 

The haunting beauty of Augsburg caused 
the aged Emperor Maximilian I to turn 
for a last look as he left the city on horse- 
back, while from his heart sprang these 
eloquent words: “Now. God preserve thee, 
thou dear Augsburg! We have had many a 
good time within thy walls. Now we shall 
behold thee nevermore.” 

Dinkelsbithl reflects its past of a thou- 
sand years in many ways—in an ancient 
Carmelite monastery, an impressive Gothic 


church of St. George, a Town Hall 
with arcades and frescoes, half-tim- 
bered buildings, many crucifixes over 
doorways, and quaint 


wrought-iron | 


signs of exquisite design and workman- 


ship. High above all this pageantry re- 
volve many strange weather-vanes. 
One vane, in the shape of a great 
double-eagle, is surmounted by a crown. 
This imperial bird is perched on the 
clocktower of the former City Hall, or 
Gustav-Adolf-Haus, as it is called in 
commemoration of a visit from the 


King and Queen of Sweden in the days" 


when the building was a hostelry. Ever 
since 1437 this famous double-eagle has 
looked down upon royalty. Would that it 
had tongues to tell of the many interesting 
and histotic-folk to whom it has pointed 
out the wind’s direction. Sweden’s royal 
guests came there in 1632, and a still ear- 
lier visit was made by King Charles V in 
1546, 

There is room here merely to list 
a few of Dinkelsbuhl’s most interesting 
weather-vanes. On a historic monas- 
tery built about 1622 there is a kneeling 
figure of a monk upholding a cross. 
On a medieval inn called the “Golden 
Rose,” there springs a spray of grace- 
ful, drooping flowers from a _ vase- 
shaped base, and out of their midst rises 
a perpendicular rod to which a decora- 
tive pointer is fixed that marks the 
wind’s vagaries. The whole effect is as 
dainty as it is delightful. On the tiled 
gable of an old house in the little lane 
known as the Turmgasse, there is. a ram- 
pant lion with curling tongue, brandish- 
ing a curved sword or sickle above its 
ferocious head. On a private house in 
the Bauhofstrasse a beautiful weather- 


vane in the form of a horse appears to 


leap into action from a greenwood, 
Its meaning is clear when one realizes 
that the building formerly served as a 
post office in the days when mail was 
dispatched by courier. Weather-vanes, 
like sign-posts, very often suggest the 
medieval character of the building on 
which they are found today. Dinkels- 
bihl is brimful of such treasures of the 
past and really requires much time for ex- 
ploration. It is in itself a pocket edition of 
two medieval towns directly south of it— 
Nuremberg and Rothenburg. 

There is a legend about a weather-vane 
in Frankfurt-am-Main, birthplace of 
Goethe, which greatly enhances its interest. 
One hardly dares to speculate as to the age 
of this vane, but it has a setting of unusual 
antiquity, for the city was in existence in 
the eighth century. Here Charlemagne 
passed the winter in 793 and many imperial 
assemblies during the Carolingians were 
held here. Before 1150 the Frankfurt Fair 
was an institution, and during the four- 
teenth century Frankfurt was designated 
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as the seat for the imperial elections of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The weather-vane 
itself, in the shape of a banner pierced by 
nine holes, swings from the top of the mag- 
nificent Eschenheim tower, erected in the 
fifteenth century and the finest of the few 
tower-gateways of the ancient fortifications 
still extant. 

According to legend, Hans Winkelsee 
was a notorious poacher and was impris- 
oned by decree of the high court in the 
top of the medieval tower just under the 
weather-vane. Greatly disturbed at reach- 
ing such unexpected heights, especially un- 
der municipal escort, Hans could not rest. 
Nor did he feel any better when told that 
at the end of nine days and nights he 
would be removed to celebrate his wedding 
to the ropemaker’s daughter. In such a 


The weather-vane of St. Michael at the far left was erected on the ridgepole 
of the Telgte Museum in Westphalia in 1930 as a result of a revival of 
interest in folk art. Continuing toward the right, we see successively the 
Prussian double-eagle on the clock-tower of the Gustav-Adolf-Haus in 
Dinkelsbithl; a scrollwork design on the Rathaus at Eisenach which is 
purely decorative; the Roof Rider of the Shining House in Danzig; a 
weather-vane in the form of a double sword and sickle on a house in the 
old swordsmiths’ quarters in Dinkelsbiihl; and the flower design on the 
Golden Rose in this same picturesque little town. 


with Hans’ request and inclined to let him 
go free, if he was successful in carrying 
out his boast. 


joke there could be no humor for poor 
Hans. The prospect of hanging by the 
neck and losing his precious young life, 


just because of a few paltry deer, was too 
bitter to be borne. For nine days and 
nights Hans could not close an eye. On 
the ninth day the jailer appeared and asked 
him what his last wish was, as unfor- 
tunate prisoners when about to meet their 
fate on the gallows were allowed to express 
a final request. In response, Hans begged 
that he might have his gun and be permitted 
to shoot it once more. His plan was to 
stage a little entertainment for the benefit 


Hans bent to the undertaking with all 
the skill and concentration of which he was 
capable and, at the successive signals from 
a trumpet, he sent nine shots up into the 
weather-vane. Hole after hole pierced the 
metal and formed a neat figure 9. Every- 
one rejoiced that Hans had been able to 
win his freedom and even the mayor, who 
had been quite unfriendly, gave Hans his 
hand in congratulation and offered him a 
post as rifle-master. Hans, however, was 


of the judge and, indeed, for the edifica- 
tion of the whole town, by shooting a 9 
in the weather-vane with nine shots, one 
for each night that he had spent anxiously 
awaiting his death. The jury was impressed 


distrustful of a city where gallows grew 
out of the ground instead of good green 
trees, and declined the position. His free- 
dom meant more to him than anything and 
he disappeared, never to be heard of again. 
But the weather-vane with the 9 in it 
remains as evidence of Hans Winkelsee’s 
achievement and continues to turn merrily 
on top of the Eschenheim tower-gate. 
Travelers passing between Hamburg and 


(Continued on page 54) 


The hart weather-vane at Ilbersheim at the 
left follows a design often seen in the Black 
Forest. Next to it is the weather-vane on 
St. George’s church in Bad Gandersheim 
which combines the initial of the saint with 
the dragon’s head. In the weather-vane on 
the extreme right a horseman, a royal crown 
and foliage are combined in a highly decora- 
tive pattern, The famous cock-vane of 
Cleversulzbach, here pictured, is now pre- 
served in the Schiller Museum. 
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STALKING 
AMERICA’S 
MIGHTIEST 

BIRD 


By CARLOS R. LUME 


OUT of a fog bank, rolling in from 
the sea over Lower California, two 
very large, black birds passed rapidly 
over my little hunting and trapping 
camp, fifty miles back in the Sierra 
Madre from Ensenada. Flying not 
more than one thousand feet from the 
earth, they seemed twice as large as 
bald eagles, and at least three times 
as big as the turkey vultures, or zopi- 
lotes, common everywhere in the low- 
lands. Their speed, too, was much 
greater than that of any of the smaller 
vultures, and seemed to equal.that of 
a wild duck, while they flew in ex- 
ceedingly straight lines, due east into 
the wild monte. Like miniature air- 
planes, they traveled without flapping 
their wings, and, at that distance, of 
course, there was no noise from their 
passage. It was the first time that | 
had seen California condors, either 
captive or free, and I watched them, 
neglecting my work as long as they re- 


TITAN OF THE SKY 


In the phetograph above and in that at the bottom of the opposite page a captive condor 
poses for his portrait. He belongs to the species that ranges above the Andes at 
heights of from ten thousand to sixteen thousand feet, but he differs only slightly from 


his equally powerful California brother. 


The condor has a wing spread of from nine 


to ten feet, a flying speed estimated at sixty miles an hour and a weight of from forty 
to sixty pounds. At the left is typical condor country in Southern California, a region 
of crags and cliffs inaccessible to anything without wings. 


mained in sight. The following eve- 
ning, just at dusk, they passed again, 
this time flying slightly higher. My 
camp was at the mouth of a wide 
gorge, and the light being better on the 
second day, I saw the patches of white 
feathers beneath the wings which iden- 
tified the great birds as condors, seldom 
seen flying at such low level, but ap- 
parently nearing their home further up 
the gorge. 
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The third day they came in again, 
and on the following morning I was 
up early enough, just after dawn, to 
see them passing out. Flying with 
them this time was a third and slightly 
smaller condor, probably the nestling 
of the year before, since the young 
vultures remain with the parent pair 
for the first two years of their lives. 
This sight set me to breaking camp, 
for my hunting could wait and my 
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trapping would be as good a week later in 
February as it was then. I hoped to discover 
a condor’s nest and perhaps find one of the 
rare condor’s eggs that are valued so highly. 

Night found me ten miles further up the 
gorge, where walls of almost solid rock 
rose a thousand feet or more, and appar- 
ently a mile below the lofty cliff which 
marked the end of the canyon. Here, in 
a roomy cave beneath an overhanging 
ledge, from which I cleared seven rattle- 
snakes, | made a new camp. Tethering my 
two burros in a small plot of grass beside 
the little stream, I devoted the following 
twenty-four hours to killing a deer, smok- 
ing the meat and fastening my pack ropes 

in one long strong line which would carry 
my weight two hundred feet over a cliff. 

The evening of that day brought back 
the condors, still following the gorge, fly- 
ing somewhat higher so as to clear the rim, 
‘and at last sloping down toward the cliff, 
whose face was hidden from me by a 
bend in the canyon. Going up the gorge 

‘next day with my rope and food I found 
| that what seemed a mile to the cliff length- 
ened actually to nearly five, so that it was 
late afternoon before I reached the base 
of the crag, which rose three or four hun- 
dred feet, with the little stream sliding 
_ down its face. 

So far as I could see from the bottom, 
there was no cave in the cliff, and no ledge 
large enough to hold the home of the con- 
dors. I made my camp between two large, 
flat sheets of rock, fallen in ages past from 
the crag, but was unable to make a fire 
for fear of frightening the great vultures. 
A little after four o’clock, when the lower 
reaches of the gorge were turning dark, 


the condors came, three of them again, drop. 
ping down, moving along the face of the 
cliff and alighting on a narrow ledge at the 
extreme southern side of the crag. 

Their method of making landing was 
interesting. Coming at good speed, about 
one hundred feet apart, each bird suddenly 
threw itself back on its tail, spread its wings 
to their full extent of what seemed ten 
or twelve feet, but was actually eight or 
nine, and literally held itself perpendicu- 
larly suspended in the air until its huge 
feet clutched the edge of the ledge. Then, 
folding the wings about half, it threw its 
body forward to regain horizontal balance, 
and waddled, rather than walled, onto the 
floor of the ledge and out of the way of 
the next condor, which repeated the landing 
operation of the first. 

After some hissing and rather rough 
shoving about, the vultures gradually set- 
tled down on the ledge for the night. If 
there was a nest-cave, such as those in 
which all other eggs of these birds have 
been found, there was no evidence of it, 
and no effort on the part of the trio to 
enter it. I began to wonder if all my 
hard work had been wasted, and if this 
was merely a roosting place for three non- 
breeding condors. 1 regretted that I had 


THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR 


These magnificent birds, which were once 
numerous along the Pacific Coast even as 
far north as the Columbia River, are now 
reduced to a small number in the remote 
mountain fastnesses of Central and Lower 
California. This female with the huge beak 
and powerful talons weighed sixty-three 
pounds. Its wing spread was 914 feet; 
its length 41% feet. 


not brought my rifle, for the small shot- 
gun I carried was of little use, and the 
skins of the condors would have been worth 
at least $150, and probably $200 each. 

I watched the great birds until dark- 
ness hid them from sight, but they fell 
asleep immediately, sat like black lava 
statues and apparently never moved until 
the sun waked them in the morning. Then 
they slipped, like miniature monoplanes, off 
the ledge, and with scarcely a flap of their 
wings planed down, out and up, until lost 
to sight over the foothills. Then I thor- 
oughly explored the base of the cliff, about 
one hundred feet wide at the bed of the 
gorge and spreading out to five hundred feet 
or more at the top. By mid-afternoon I 
found a crevice, a miniature canyon, with 
rough sides and frequent “pockets’’ in its 
bed, running almost perpendicularly up and 
back at the side of the cliff opposite that on 
which the condors had alighted. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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CIVILIZATION 
IN CHINA 


By PAUL BRINTON 
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PEI-P’ING—“City of Northern Peace.” 

Today, under the guns and bombing 
planes of Japan, the name is a mockery 
that cries to high heaven; the City itself 
is but a shell of the glory it knew as the 
Cambaluc of Marco Polo and Kublai 
Khan, and as the Peking of the brilliant 
Ming Dynasty which endured until the 
Manchus took over China—to be them- 
selves overthrown by a revolution not yet 
completed. 

Nevertheless, within the boundaries of 
this city—laid out, so legend tells us, ac- 
cording to the principles of geomancy as 
applied by Liu Po-wen, astrologer to the 
Ming Emperor, Yung Lo—are to be found 
the records of three thousand years of 
continuous history. More than a millenium 
before Christ the site of Peiping was oc- 
cupied by the City of Chi; eight times 
since then this tiny spot of Chinese earth 
has been submerged beneath the waves 
of war, rapine, conquest and revolution; 
and eight times, now under one name and 
dynasty, now under another, it has flashed 
anew in the crown of China. Tartars, 
Liaos, Chins, Mongols, Manchus—in a 
tumultuous and stately pageant the invad- 
ing hordes came, saw and conquered. And, 
one after another, they were themselves 
vanquished by the incredible assimilative 
powers of a people who today, in their mil- 
lions upon millions, are converging to a 
focus of unity against their latest oppres- 
sor, imperial Japan. 

Peiping has survived because it is an 


integral part of the world’s most venerable % ar pain René Fiilop-Miller’s “The Power and Secret of the Jesuits” 
and tenacious civilization; if as a city it FATHER RICCI AND A CHINESE CONVERT 
is doomed to obscurity or decline, as a With his knowledge of physics, mathematics and astronomy the erudite Matteo Ricci won the 


respect of Chinese scholars and established the prestige of the Jesuit Order. Ricci compiled 
in Chinese a text book on geometry and was honored by the Emperor. 


symbol of China it is deathless. 

Among the innumerable monuments of 
Peiping’s past glories few have a greater 
charm or more significance for us of the 
Occident than the famous observatory 
whose relics are still to be seen tucked 
away in the southeast corner of what is 
known as the Tartar City. First built 


The astronomical observatory at Peking 
was founded in 1296 in the reign of 
Kublai Khan. This picture shows the 
armillary sphere used to show the rela- 
tive positions of the principal circles of 
the heavens, and the celestial globe. 


in 1296 by .Marco Polo’s friend, Kublai 
Khan, the Kuan Hsiang Tai (“Watching 
the Luminaries Terrace’) was later recon- 
structed by the Ming Emperor Chia Ching 
and, toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, became associated with one of the 
remarkable episodes in Chinese history: the 
rise, decline and fall of Jesuit power. 
The story, which has been told and re- 
told in many ponderous volumes, goes back 
to the thirteenth century. At that time there 
appeared at the court of Kublai Khan the 
first Roman Catholic missionary, John of 
Monte Corvino, who had entered Cathay 
from India and who, more than two hun- 
dred years before the Jesuits, had spread 
through China the gospel of Christ. Be- 
fore his death in 1328 at the ripe age of 
eighty Archbishop John had converted 
thirty thousand to the faith; and at his 
funeral, so says an old account, “all the 
inhabitants of Cambaluc mourned for the 
man of God and the place of his burial 


The most impressive instrument at the Peking observatory is the celestial globe constructed in 1674 by the Jesuit priest, Father Verbiest. 


The astronomical instruments 


are 


em- 


bellished with superb decoration in bronze. 


” 


became a pilgrimage... . 


This was a prelude to the great drama 


THE CELESTIAL GLOBE 


whose opening scenes introduced the figure } 


of Francis Xavier, that indefatigable, ver- ; 
satile and worldly Jesuit who attempted to 


enter China—only to die within sight of. 


his goal, on a small island west of Macao. 
Where he had failed others were to suc- 
ceed—and among these Father Matteo 
Ricci, ‘‘Doctor Li, Ma-teu,” was first among 
the followers of Ignatius Loyala to meet 
the Chinese on their own ground and to 
inaugurate the long succession of brilliant 
triumphs which gave to China, if not a new 
religion, at least a finer grasp of the science, 
philosophy and culture of the “barbarian” 
Western world. 


This Matthew Ricci was the perfect mir-~ 


ror of Jesuit suppleness, adaptability and 


tolerance that could preach Christ crucified 
in the garments of a Buddhist priest and 
that-passed easily from the refinements of 


theology to the axioms of Euclid, the cause — 


of eclipses and the mystery of the calendar 


Six feet in 


diameter and weighing more than two thousand pounds, the globe is so perfectly balanced that it will revolve at the slightest touch. 


‘erudition: to him was due the extraordinary | 


THE QUADRANT 


The bronze quadrant has a radius of six feet 
at every tenth second. 


—which last was one of the major dilem- 
mas of a Chinese astronomy hopelessly 
snarled in the delusions of astrology. Ar- 
tiving in Peking—as it was then known— 
in the first year of the seventeenth century, 
“Doctor Li” soon became enormously pop- 
ular: less for his religion than for his 
science. With the aid of a convert he 
translated Euclid into Chinese; his missions 
flourished despite vague mistrust of their 
aims, and by the year 1610—toward the 
end of the reign of the Ming Emperors— 
he and his resourceful fellow-Jesuits had 
published—in the Chinese language—some 
340 heavy treatises dealing mostly with 
the natural sciences and mathematics. 
Mandarins, Buddhists, scholars and cour- 
tiers from a dozen cities flocked around 
him and his aides, who were kept busy 
explaining the purpose and use of in- 


numerable curious instruments: clocks, 
prisms, compasses, quadrants, sextants, 
_ charts and maps of all kinds. And near 


distant Shanghai there was shortly to be 
established, by a Chinese convért of Ricci’s, 
a Jesuit observatory which contributed 
much of practical value in the fields of 
meteorology and seismology. 

_ Here, surely, were no fanatics, but men 
of the world, astute diplomats, eager 
searchers of knowledge, believers in a 
creed which interpreted the word “Catholic” 
in its literal sense. Because of this they 
were subsequently attacked bitterly by the 
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and is graduated 


more zealous Franciscans and Dominicans 
—who finally, in the celebrated “Rites Con- 
troversy,” prevailed upon the Pope of Rome 
to condemn the tolerant system of the 
Jesuits. And undoubtedly this system, for 
all its vast cultural advantages, left the 
Church powerless: China was beginning to 
assimilate not only the knowledge of the 
Jesuits but also the Jesuits themselves. And 
this, obviously, was not the desire of a 


THE SEXTANT 


A brass pillar supports the sextant which represents the sixth part 


of the great circle. 


Church claiming to be the one and only 
repository of truth and eternal salvation. 
Meanwhile, however, in Peking Jesuit 
prestige continued. Emperor K’ang Hsi, 
second of the Manchu line, was intensely 
interested in astronomy, a science which in 
China had become so sunk in superstitions 
and confusions that not even the seasons 
could be depended upon. The Emperor 
(Continued on page 51) 


“WATCHING THE LUMINARIES TERRACE” 


In this old drawing the Peking observatory is shown as it was in the seventeenth century after 


the installation of the instruments made by Father Verbiest. 


The armillary sphere for deter- 


mining the position of the stars, as well as most of the other instruments, were made exactly 
in accordance with the calculation of the great European astronomer, Tycho Brahe. 
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EGYPT HAILS A NEW MONARCH 


THE rich land of ancient Egypt has 
gained in importance since the Inde- 
pendent Kingdom was established by the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. A new 
era has begun, and a new ruler sits upon 
the Egyptian throne. 

The young king; Farouk I, is the son 
of the late King Fuad I and his wife, 
Queen Nazli. The world wishes the young 
monarch well and the royal coronation 
ceremonies will be held on February 11, the 
eighteenth birthday of the king by the West- 
ern calendar. It is natural that Egypt 
should be stirred by this event, because King 
Farouk occupies Egypt’s first independent 
throne since the Pharaohs. Not even Cleo- 
patra was an Egyptian. She came from 
the Hellenistic line of Macedonians, who 
became Ptolemies. 

In January King Farouk will marry Miss 
Sasi Naz Zulficar who, upon betrothal last 
summer, changed her name to “Farida” 
(“The Only One”). Her father, an advo- 
cate at Alexandria, has received the title 
of Pasha; and her mother, lady-in-waiting 
to Queen Nazli, the highest royal decora- 
tion, the Order of Kammala. Young Queen 
Farida will go “less veiled than her 
mother”; yet out of consideration for con- 
servative Moslems, will not abandon the 
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Courtesy denice M. Wright 
KING FAROUK I 


His Majesty, King Farouk I, is the first 
native king of an independent Egypt since 


the Pharaohs. 


THE HARBOR OF ALEXANDRIA FROM THE AIR 


The city founded in 332 B.C. by Alexander the Great is the chief port and second city of modern Egypt. 
Navy is permitted to retain a permanent base at Alexandria. 


veil altogether. If there are religious cere- 
monies in connection with the marriage 
and the coronation, they will center about 
the El-Refai Mosque. But more interesting 
to many Egyptians are the social events 
which will take place—the grand balls and 
levees at Abdin Palace, the Buckingham of 
Cairo. Every Egyptian loves a festival, 
whether it be in honor of the departure 
of the sacred carpet to Mecca, the birth- | 
day of Mohammed the Prophet or the end — 
of Ramadan. Natives and visitors will 
cram the capital to capacity during the 
winter season and the coronation cere- 
monies. Unlike England, Egypt has no 
hereditary crowns to use. The most sacred 
regalia of the young King is the jeweled 
sword of the Mohammed Ali line with 
which he was invested last July. For 
Farouk is the tenth in succession of that 
Albanian dynasty established in 1805. His 
mother is an Egyptian—“the most beauti- 
ful queen in the East’”—still only in her 
forties. 

The racial background of the modern 
Egyptians is complex. Arab, Persian, Turk- 
ish, European and African traits are all ' 
blended. The only Egyptians having claim 
to any ancient Pharaonic characteristics 
are the Copts, the world’s oldest Christian 


Under the Anglo-Egyptian pact the British 


Here her battleships may be held in readiness to guard the Suez Canal. 
Courtesy Hamilton M. Wrigh 


THE VEIL 


The great majority of Egyptian women 
still follow the ancient customs and cover 
their faces with the yasmak. An increas- 
ing number, however, are yielding to the 
Westernizing influences at work through- 
out the whole Near East. Unveiled Egyp- 
tion women dressed in smart Parisian 
costumes are frequently seen in Cairo 
and the fashionable resorts, and many 
members of the younger generation have 
abandoned the veil and all it symbolizes. 
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sect, with some ten million adherents liv- 
ing in Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Eritrea and Palestine, under the religious 
authority of Anba Youannes XIX, the 
hundred and thirteenth successor of Saint 
Mark, the Disciple. Some of their ven- 
erable establishments in desert monas- 
teries are weirdly interesting—such as 
the Coptic Monastery on the way to the 
modern thermal baths at Helouan. 
Despite the heavy handicap of tradi- 
tions the New Egypt is actively engaged 
in social improvements. Roads are under 
construction, which, though military in 
purpose, will benefit rural sections. Con- 
sumers’ cooperatives have been estab- 
lished. For the first time, the poor fel- 
lahin are having adult education in arith- 
metic, Arabic and hygiene. A Ministry 
of Agriculture improves methods of ir- 
rigation, cotton production and animal 
husbandry. The new Egyptian University 
founded privately by the late King Fuad 
has been taken over by the government 
and now enrolls ten thousand students 
in departments of law, medicine, fine arts 
and archeology. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation celebrated its centenary by a fes- 
tical of youth, when unveiled Arab girls 
gave a program of aesthetic dancing and 


FLIGHT OVER THE PYRAMIDS 


From the modern airport at Heliopolis 
planes take off for short sight-seeing 
tours over the Pyramids. In the desert 
sand signs of new excavations may be seen 
and stretching toward the horizon is the 
modern highway to Cairo. Below is the 
head of the colossal statue of Rameses II 
at Memphis. 


Hamilton M. Wright, J. Lane Miller 
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MODERN HELIOPOLIS 


The ancient center of the cult of the sun-god has become a fashionable up-to-date suburb of Cairo, It is a city of fine hotels, stucco apartments, beautiful 


boys gave a large-scale demonstration of 
gymnastics. Hospitals under government 
administration have doubled in the last ten 
years. Constant studies are made of en- 
demic diseases, such as trachoma and tu- 
berculosis, and of epidemic plagues which 
accompany pilgrimages to Mecca. Egypt is 
ashamed of being told by the West that her 
rate of illiteracy is disgraceful and that 
barely ten per cent of her people can be 
classed as “not unhealthy.” 

Egypt has four gates. One is from 
Palestine at Kantara, where trains deposit 
dusty passengers at the Suez Canal. Her 
second gate is at the little port city of Suez 
at the south end of the Canal which is the 
vital artery of the entire East bringing 
ships from the Orient and the Occident at 
a saving of from three to five thousand 
miles. Then there is Port Said, at the 
Mediterranean entrance of the Canal, a cos- 
mopolitan free port only sixty years old 
with a population of 150,000. Her fourth 
gate is Alexandria, ancient capital of the 
Ptolemies, whose modern beaches and fash- 
ionable clubs attract international vacation- 
ists and the royal family, who have sev- 
eral palaces along the edge of the European- 
looking city with its superb roadstead for 
battleships. 

The Nile Delta, seen from the air or 
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gardens and broad macadam boulevards. 


from a train window or dusty motor car 
en route to the capital, reveals scenes of 
Egyptian country life that have scarcely 
changed since Moses and his people labored 
here. Cotton blooms along roads where 
white-gowned landlords jog on tiny donkeys, 
carrying green parasols; yellow oxen plough 
rich-brown fields; fellahin in long henna 
robes carry crates of purple eggplants on 
their heads into mud villages such as Joseph 
the Hebrew knew. Water buffaloes with 
gun-metal hides and protruding hip bones, 
creaking irrigation wheels pumping ooze, 
camel trains, fringes of palms etched against 
turquoise sky—the old pageant of Egypt 
passes by, linking the Pharaohs with King 
Farouk. Peasants comprise sixty-two per 
cent of the population. The welfare of 
Nile Delta farmers is as necessary to the 
internal peace of Egypt as that of Ruman- 
ian peasants to the valley of the Danube. 
The price of cotton is immediately reflected 
in their cost of living. In modern times, 
their lot has been definitely bettered by 
agrarian and tax laws fostered by Lord 
Kitchener and General Allenby, and by a 
miracle of irrigation. The intricate net- 
work of Nile Delta canals is controlled by 
the Barrage fifteen miles northwest from 
Cairo, which waters the luxuriant Bar- 
rage Gardens for good measure. 


Cairo, nestling between the wide brown 


Nile and the Mokattam Hills is only one | 
of several capitals Egypt has had through 


her sixty centuries. It is not really Egyp- 
tian at all, but an Arabic creation of the 
tenth century—as modern a city as Paris, 
whose architecture came in with the French 
occupation under Napoleon. Not even in 
Damascus does Saracenic art loom so rich- 
ly. One can trace its evolution from the 
seventh-century Mosque of Amr down to 
the newest palace of a Wafd Deputy. 
Among Cairo’s many mosques one is of 
current interest—El-Refai, the Royal 
Mosque, scarcely a hundred years old. This 
Westminster Abbey of Egypt, burial place 
of the late king, stands in a well-kept gar- 
den worthy of beauty-loving modern Egyp- 
tians. Here the young King Farouk comes 
to Friday prayers, halting at the chapel 
where his royal father is interred behind 
doors of sandalwood inlaid with pearl. The 
kiblah is trimmed with amber alabaster. 
The roof is of cedar, the carpets of sacred 
green bordered with red. And neighbor to 
it is the Sultan Hassan Mosque, the 
“Chartres of Arab art,’ behind which 
rises the Citadel, that twelfth century castle- 
stronghold of Saladin, with its “Alabaster 
Mosque” built as the tomb of Mahomet Ali. 
Enter the Citadel through-the barrack 
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gate, where English soldiers have long 


curried their horses. You will climb up 
the road by which the great crowd of 
Mamelukes went to their treacherous 
death, when invited that fateful day in 
1811 to be guests of Mohammed Ali. 
The forlorn rooms of the dismantled 
palace are heavy with shadows of court- 
ly intrigues. Their best feature is the 
superb panoramic view spread far below 
away across the Tombs of the Mame- 
lukes and their huddled city to the tan 
rim of desert, where the Great Pyramids 
seem to hang in mid-air and where the 
misty Nile flows like a ribbon of brown 
gauze. 

Looking out from Cairo Citadel, one’s 
thoughts run off to significant events be- 
hind the present epochal social change 
in Egypt. At the outbreak of the World 


_ War, Egypt was ruled by Turkey. On 


December 4, 1914, in order to safeguard 
the Suez Canal for the Allies’ cause, 
England made Egypt a Protectorate— 
while the Khedive of Egypt was out of 
the country on a visit to Constantinople. 
Thus, Egypt was suddenly severed from 
Turkey and her millions of people saw 

a new master of ceremonies move in. 
The contribution made by Egypt to the 
Allied Cause has never been fully ap- 
preciated—except by Allenby himself, 
who became High Commissioner of 
Egypt in 1919. The Nationalist Com- 
mittee formed in 1918 by Zaglul, greatest 
patriot of the new Egypt, continued 
eighteen years of agitation for inde- 
pendence. In 1917 England had made 
Ahmed Fuad of the Mohammed Ali line, 
Sultan. In March, 1922, she withdrew 
her protectorate and Egypt became a 
constitutional monarchy with Fuad bring- 
ing to the offices of king the benefit of 
European education and a technique for 
dealing with foreigners. One of his chief 
concerns was the education of his only 
son, whom he trained early to look upon 
study as more important than play. 

The political structure of Egypt rests 
upon six parties, the largest of which is the 
Wafd, founded by Zaglul when the close 
of the World War encouraged self-de- 
termination. The Wafds are the party of 
the present government and king and are 
pledged to support the new treaty and to 
carry out its platform of reforming the 
lot of the Egyptian fellahin. 

With a united front of political parties, 
King Farouk is supported even by the “Blue 
Shirts,” the athletic-military~ organization 
founded at El-Azhar University by Nahas. 
Although the king disagrees with their tur- 
bulent technique, he is near enough their 


own age to understand their aspirations 


and even their riots, which had much to 
do with hastening independence. He rules 
a population of nearly sixteen millions, 
predominantly Moslem. Two calendars and 
two “clocks” add to the confusion of 
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THE ALABASTER MOSQUE 


The tall minarets of the Mosque of Mahomet Ali, or the Alabaster Mosque, may be seen from 
many parts of Cairo. In all, Cairo has over two hundred mosques, a few of which are among 
the finest in the Moslem world. 


tongues. The present president of the 
Wafds is Premier Mustapha Nahas Pasha; 
the eminent statesman, Aly Maher Pasha, 
is Chief of the Royal Cabinet and ad- 
visor to the King. 

At Heliopolis, ancient “On” of the He- 
brews at whose university Moses became 
skilled in the “wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
one meets sharp contrasts. Fifteen min- 
utes by bus from Cairo, the busy, up-to- 
date city of Heliopolis on the healthful 
desert’s edge is a popular suburb with 
cream-colored stucco apartments, villas, 
hotels and palaces of Egyptians in fantas- 
tically beautiful gardens. Heliopolis airport 
is an important airport. Planes take off 
into the clear atmosphere for “Over-the- 
Pyramids” flights or long routes connect- 
ing with passenger planes for London or 
Karachi, Rome or Bagdad. One favorite 
quick trip enables a passenger from the 
Far East to leave his ship at Suez, speed 
west to Cairo in forty minutes, get a 
panoramic view of the capital and join his 
boat as it leaves Port Said at the other 
end of the Canal. 

Yet just beyond sophisticated Heliopolis 


are vestiges of the sacred city of the sun- 
god, the mighty Ra whose priests were 
powerful enough to be founders of the 
Syrian sun-god center at Baalbek. Today, 
little remains from their mighty temples but 
a slender obelisk, brother to the one in Cen- 
tral Park, and still bearing clearly the hiero- 
glyphic titles of Senusert, “son of the sun, 
beloved of the spirits.” The present-day 
sun-cult is carried on in athletic clubs at 
nearby Gezira, where one finds an Egyptian 
Wimbledon or a Forest Hills. 

But the most astonishing Cairo contrast 
comes when you are swimming in the lovely 
out-door pool of the Mena House in the 
luxurious oasis at the end of a double boule- 
vard leading across seven miles of Nile Val- 
ley. Nearby are the two Great Pyramids 
rising above the hotel roof. This favorite 
resort of wealthy young Egypt offers facili- 
ties for recreation unguessed by Cheops or 
Cleopatra. Cairo and cosmopolitan Europe 
flock here in the late afternoon to swim, chat 
on the terrace and wait for a delectable din- 
ner on the pool terrace. 

But what of the ancient Pyramids loom- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Anthony Fiala 
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ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
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NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to eliminate 
the following hotels from the Official 
Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 


UNITED STATES 
The Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 
The Oklahoma Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

EUROPE 


Hotel Imperial, Vienna, Austria. 


Members will please add Code “T” in 
their hotel guide to the following hotel: 
UNITED STATES 


The Broadmoor 
Springs, Colorado. 


Hotel, 


Colorado 


RADIO NEWS 

Among the subjects which will be 
broadcast over the TRAVEL HOUR dur- 
ing the month of January are winter 
sports in Canada, vacationing in the 
Soviet Republic, wonders of New Zea- 
land, and Australia. The two latter 
subjects should be especially interesting 
for any who are planning world cruises 
which call at these two countries during 
Australia’s 150th birthday anniversary 
celebration next year. Radio programs 
prepared by Travel are now going out 
over two hundred and thirty stations in 
every state in the Union. Watch your 
eee radio announcements for particu- 
ars, 


AIR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
FORESTRY PURPOSES 


Experiments and field-work conducted 
by the Dominion of Canada Forest Serv- 
ice have proved the value of air photo- 
graphs for forest surveys. Already over 
one hundred thousand square miles of 
forests in Canada have been classified 
from air photographs and one hundred 
and thirty-two maps prepared for various 
projects. A good air photograph faith- 
fully records a wealth of information and 
by means of special methods provides 
as accurate an estimate of existing stands 
of timber as expensive ground surveys. 
Even the heights of trees can be deter- 
mined by measuring their images or 
shadows in the photographs. 
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116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; the —, 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements \\ \ 
that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


COMING EVENTS 
ABROAD 


Jan. 1 to 14—Guise Dancing at St. Ives, England 

Jan. 1, 8 and 15—Horse Racing at Knutsford Park, 
Kingston, Jamaica 

Jan, 6—Twelfth Night Celebration at Drury Lane Thea- 
ter, London and at Doncaster, England 
Feast of the Epiphany at Rome, Italy 

Jan. 7 to 9—International Ice Hockey Cup Match at 
Arosa, Switzerlan 

Jan. 8—National Folk Dance Festival in London, England 

Jan. 11—Burning of the Clavie at Burghead, Scotland 

Jan. 11 to 14—Mont Blane Trophy at Chamonix, France 

Jan. 14 to_16—International University Ski Champion- 
ships at Villars-Chesiéres, Switzerland 

Jan. 15—Opera Ball at Vienna, Austria 

Jan. 21 to 29—-Winter Sports Week at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen and Krummhitibel, Germany 

Jan. 25, 26—International Skating Contest at Grindel- 
wald, Wengen and Mirren, Switzerland 
Opening of the Opera Season at Naples, Italy _ 
Opening of 150th birthday celebrations, Australia 

Jan. 28, 29—European Toboggan Championship at Gais- 
berg, Austria 

Jan. 30, Feb. 3 and 6—Frozen Lake Horse Racing at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland 

Feb, 3 to 24—Fourth Central American Olympic Games 
at Panama City, C 

Feb. 5, 6—World Championship Speed Skating Match 
at Davos, Switzerland 

Feb. 5 to 13—German Ski Championships at Feldberg 
and Neustadt, Germany 

Feb. 7 to 13—Music Festival at Eastbourne, England 

Feb. 9—Military Meeting—Steeplechasing—at Aldershot, 
England 

Feb. 11—Coronation of King Farouk I at Cairo, Egypt 

Feb.—Desert Horse Meet near the Great Pyramids, 
Egypt 

Feb. 11 to _17—National Ski Championships at Beuil and 
Auron, France 

Feb. 13—-Herbert Siegel Memorial Ski Events at Sem- 
mering, Austria 

Feb. 17—Sixtieth Carnival at Nice, France 

Feb. 18 to 20—World Championship Fancy Ice, Skat- 
ing at Berlin, Germany 

Feb, 21 to March 4—British Industries Fair in London 
and Birmingham, England 

Feb. 23, 24—‘‘The White Ribbon of St. Moritz’’—In- 
ternational Downhill and Slalom Race at. St. Moritz, 
Switzerland 

Feb. 28 to Mar. 1—Carnival at Basle, Switzerland 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Jan. 1—Intercollegiate Ski Meet at Sun Valley, Idaho 
Mummers’ Parade in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Jan. 2—International Downhill Ski Race at St.’ Sauveur, 
Quebec, Canada 

Jan. 3 to 9—Miami Biltmore Men’s Tennis Champion- 
ships at Miami, Florida 

Jan. 6—Installation of Indian Governors in all Pueblos 
in New Mexico 
Eagle Dance at San Ildefonso 
Greek Church Day at Tarpon Springs, Florida 

Jan. 10 to 15—Mid-Winter Amateur Golf Tournament 
at Miami, Florida 

Jan. 14 to 16—Figure Skating Carnival at Yosemite, 
California 

Jan. 28, 29—Maryland Kennel Club at 
Maryland 
Open Golf Tournament at Oakland, California 

Jan. 29 to Feb. 6—Winter Sports Carnival at St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Feb. 1 to 4—St. Valentine’s Golf Tournament for Women 
at Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Feb. 10 to 12—Westminster Kennel Club in New York 
City 

Feb. 25, 26—Biscayne Bay Yacht Club Regatta at Miami, 
Florida 


Baltimore, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


UNFAMILIAR FACTS 


La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, with an 
altitude of 12,000 feet, is the highest 
capital in the world, yet it is set at the 
bottom of a three-mile basin fifteen hun- 


dred feet deep. 


Bog Walk is neither a bog nor a walk 
but a corruption of the Spanish name 
Boco de Agua, or Mouth of the Water, 
the entrance to the gorge of the Rio 
Cobre outside of Spanish Town, Jamaica. 


Brooklyn, New York, has a rival. The 
fashionable quarter of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
is also named Brooklyn. And not far 
from Santos is a miniature New York. 


Santorin, that small volcanic island 
in the Aegean, is a corruption of St. 
Irene, its patron saint. 


Those who like to cling to their_il- 
lusions should be delighted to hear that 
the Danube at its source at Blaubeuren 
in Wiirttemberg is a brilliant blue. Only 
after the Blue Danube joins the White 
does it become the muddy river so fa- 
miliar to tourists. 


Smith’s Inn at Dorset is the smallest 
inn in England. It measures ten by 
twenty feet and was a blacksmith’s forge 
from the time it was built in the sixteenth 
century until it was converted about 
sixty years ago. 


The original Great Seal of Vermont, 
designed by the brother of Ethan Allen, 
antedates the Great Seal of the United 
States by four years. 


Upside Down Falls, in Hawaii derive 
their names from the fact that after they 
have fallen precipitously part way down 
a sheer cliff, the trade winds, whistling 
through the Nauuanu Pali gap, turn them 
back on their own course and dissolve 
them in mist. 


There are four famous English parks 
whose names belie their purpose, for 
Sandown Park, Hurst Park, Kempton 
Park and Alexandra Park are not parks 
but race courses. 
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Bavarian Night on Hapag Flagship NEW YORK; Sketched by Wallace Morgan, Crossing to Europe 


Mithe SEL Ct EL = there’s a particular knack aboard the 


Hapag-Lloyd ships, both crossing to Europe and on cruises... Crossings to Europe 
Congenial company, the atmosphere of refinement, the excellence of 


To sparkling events of the Winter: Outdoor sports in the 


living create irresistibly the happy mood. Black Forest, at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, in Austrian and 
, ' Swiss Alps; Music of opera, concerts; new plays; the pomp 
Atlantic Crossings and Cruises Now Scheduled For 1938 of major social events; art exhibits; “sales attended by noted 
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Jan. 26-Apr. 25,1938 at Sydney 
* 


Three months of sport and pageantry 
during her Summer while it's Winter 
in North America. * * * * 


The sporting spirit of Australia will 
rule these gala Celebrations, as visi- 
tors from many lands gather for the 
British Empire Games... for the 
peerless swimming, yachting, fish- 
ing, shooting . . . the tennis, golf 
and horse-racing carnival. Others 
willenjoy the world’s greatest agri- 
cultural display... the parades and 
pageants, on land and sea and in the 
air! The million-peopled cities will 
be gayer than ever before; the friend- 
ly, prosperous English-speaking 
people inthe mood to welcome you. 


Every season is an inviting time to 
visit hospitable Australia, reached 
with ease and pleasure via colorful 
South Sea isles. Costs are low, the 
exchange favors your dollar. 


FESTIVE YEAR 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


(A non-profit Community Organization) 


Suite 319 B, Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, California. 
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MEXICO BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 12) 


as well as social concepts so that he~ 


may learn to master the tools and the 
scientific ideas which he will need as 
an adult.” 

{ related this interview, when I re- 
turned to the capital, to my friend 
Alejandro Carillo, and it was he who 
first called my attention to an aspect 
of the new Mexico which is generally 
ignored. Carillo is himself a product 
of its new trends. Young, tall, hand- 
some, I had watched him in New 
York, indistinguishable from the 
best-looking, energetic  Yanquis. 
There wasn’t the shadow of a guar- 
ache or zarape about him, which was 
all to the good. For there is a vast 
difference between the Mexican peas- 
ant who wears the old costume be- 
cause he has no choice, and the edu- 
cated Mexican who wears it asa pose. 
Close to Lombardo Toledano, head 
of the 
Workers, Carillo is-part-of the new 
progressive labor movement which 
runs a modern labor university, pub- 
lishes advanced magazines and books 
for workers, and favors a Peoples 
Front for Mexico. 

Rushing me through the residential 
sections of the capital Carillo now 
showed me the extent to which mod- 
ern architecture has taken hold in 
Mexico. To a gringo who has been 
interested in the Mexican mural since 
1924, this was indeed a surprise. 
Where the fresco exhales the great 
racial traditions of Mexico, the new 
architecture breathes the influence 
of industry, technique, function. That 
same day Carillo took me to see a 
friend of his, young Sanchez Fogar- 
ty, one of the pioneers in Mexico’s 
architectural movement. 


Thin, dark and sensitive, Federico 
Sanchez Fogarty is part Mexican, 
part Irish, He speaks English 
smoothly. His house is a last refuge 
for easel painting, steadily retreat- 
ing before the more social mural. 
But the machine-age is there, too, 
in typical Mexican paradox. An ex- 
pensive phonograph, hidden behind a 
curtain, electrically operated, plays 
Bach softly as he talks to you. But 
his great passion is modern archi- 
tecture, symbol of Mexico’s move- 
ment away from the old, toward the 
new. The very origin of his work 
is expressive of the force which 
faces the dream of the past. 


Sanchez Fogarty was _ publicity 
man for a native cement company, 
the Tolteca. The name of the com- 
pany harks back to the ancient Tol- 
tecs, who preceded the Aztecs as 
lords of the Mexican valley; its 
product is twentieth century. As part 
of his work, Sanchez Fogarty issued 
a house organ, the Revista Tolteca, 
which pushed the idea of using ce- 
ment in buildings. But the far- 
sighted young editor did more; he 
converted that house organ into 
Mexico’s first magazine devoted to 
modern, functional architecture. It 
called the attention of the country’s 
architects to the work of Monsieur 
Le Corbusier—the contemporary 
Swiss-French architect. It quoted his 
classic remark and pointed the moral 
for Mexico—“a house is a machine 
to live in.” 


The moral was significant. To a 
country lulled in memories of Aztec 
huts and Spanish colonial baroque 
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Confederation of Mexican _ 


alaces as the “national” expression, © 
p 


the Revista Tolteca insistently 


brought the message of modern sci- | 


ence. It invoked Francis Bacon, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Newton, Pasteur, 
Einstein to drive home the message 
that ours is the age of steam, elec- 
tricity, gas, radioactivity; the age of 
“the tractor, the railway, the auto- 
mobile, the elevator, the airplane... 


the machine, the true machine, the | 


automatic machine.” From the mate- 
rial, a leap was made to its logical 
form; from cement, to functional 
architecture. 

To be sure, this idea was not origi- 
nal. Sanchez Fogarty was an en- 
thusiastic publicity man for an al- 
ready existing social trend. Like 


every progressive trend in Mexico | 
during the past three decades, it had | 


its roots in the revolution. The new, ’ 
architecture began in the ’twenties. | 


It was part of the great intellectual 
and artistic renaissance of Mexico 
of which most of us know only the 
murals. Yet it was the mural paint- 
ers themselves who first rebelled. 
against the antiquated architecture 
which formed the framework of 
their revolutionary frescos. 


If the basic impulse came from 


the Mexican revolution, the idea 
came first from France. This must 
be said if we are to realize as ade- 
quately as we should that modern 
science and art is, at its best, inter- 
national in an epoch when modern 
technique tends to unify the world. 
The Paris Exposition des Arts Dec- 
oratifs in 1925 gave architecture a 


new turn throughout the world—and’ | 


the most advanced minds of Mexico, 
not too steeped in the legends of the 
past, gave heed. 


The following year—1926—the bril- 
liant young architect, José Villagran 
Garcia was invited by a group of 
students to teach architecture at the 
National Academy. To his pupils, 
many of whom have since become 
leading architects, this pioneer em+ 
phasized the vital distinction between 
the sentimental and the functional. 
You will find his viewpoint succinct- 
ly expressed in a recent book pub- 


lished by Esther Born on the New _ 


Architecture in Mexico. Reading it, 
one cannot help being struck by the 
direct connection between the new 
housing and the aims of the Mexi- 
can revolution, whose influence no 
progressive mind in Mexico can es- 
cape. The two roles of architecture, 
Villagran Garcia says, are “to set 
forth reluctantly and to make known 
the peculiarities of our people” and 
“to take an active and leading part 
in the evolution of our people.” Be- 
cause of the prevalent poverty, “it 
is necessary to construct for our 
people with the utmost economy”. 
Again, Villagran Garcia accentuates 
that Mexican architects “must ac- 
cept their social responsibility, as in- 
dispensable elements in the evolution 
of our people.” 


It was not until the close of 1929, 
however, that a definite new move- 
ment in Mexican architecture got 
under way, including such brilliant 
craftsmen as Juan O’Gorman, Juan 
Legarreta, and that pioneer crafts- 
man Federico Mariscal. Underlying 
the general idea of functionalism 
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... between continents ...a Lido Deck! ... on 


world-girdling ocean services under the flag of Italy. 


Travelers are amazed when they “count up” the 
world ports served by Italian vessels—233 in all! 
From New York to Istanbul, to Capetown, to 
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of South America... the Italian flag flies on a fleet 
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Deck playgrounds gleaming under the Northern or 
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Book Lido! And enjoy the new regime of outdoor 
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COST SO LITTLE THAT YOU 
‘MUST NOT MISS THEM 


You will be delighted at the re- 
latively small outlay for a winter 
tour in this glamorous, sunny vaca- 
tion land. At moderate cost you may 
enjoy all the famous sights and cities, 
Nile cruises, motoring, modern sports, 
fine hotels and pensions, celebrated 
orchestras, grand opera, and excellent 
transportation facilities. 
WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE LITERATURE 
and complete figures on reduced travel 


costs and listed hotel rates in Egypt. 
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| Historic Plaza, colorful Olvera Street... 
ee a short drive to Planetarium, studios, 
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stately Wilshire Boulevard. 
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THE BILTMORE HOTEL 
DOWNTOWN » LOS ANGELES 
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MEXICO BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 42) 


were the specific questions: where 
are we building? for whom are we 
building? Villagran Garcia’s emphasis 
on economy was in no sense ab- 
stract. Mexico’s new architects were 
aware of the prohibitive cost of the 
old forms; they remembered only 
too well how José Vasconcelos, Sec- 
retary of Education in the early 
twenties, had spent some fifty-two 
million pesos for eight schools in the 
neo-colonial style built around a 
patio with a general convent plan. 
To recreate the past was both ex- 
travagant and useless. The new 
group of architects wanted to build 
in a direct and rational manner, free 
of the weight of dead forms, un- 
bound by an ornamentation which 
did not correspond to the, needs of 
the new Mexico. 


They met with opposition. There 
were conservatives who insisted that 
the new architecture was not Mexi- 
can. These had forgotten that the 
neo-colonial style was not Mexican, 
that it had- been imported by the 
Spanish conquerors. The same con- 
servatives shouted, too, that the pro- 
gram of the progressive groups today 
represented by Cardenas was not 
Mexican. They had forgotten that 
the Mexican revolution of 1910 ante- 
dated the Russian revolution by 
seven years. But the real needs of 
the new Mexico were on the side 
of the new architecture; the more 
progressive elements in the govern- 
ment saw its meaning, the advanced 
labor groups felt its possibilities. 
And finally, the more alert members 
of the propertied classes, always 
ready to buy the aesthetic achieve- 
ments of the revolution, followed 
with demands for “modernistic” pri- 
vate homes. As a result, Mexico City 
today has far more and far_ better 
modern architecture than the United 
States. 


You will find a magnificent ex- 
ample of it in the School of Indus- 
trial Technics on the Calle Tresguer- 
ras, done by Juan O’Gorman. The 
idea which President Cardenas had 
expressed to me in Acapulco—that of 
teaching the Mexican child the mean- 
ing of modern technology—is here 
embodied. The structure is stripped 
for action; inside the classes pursue 
the program of training an agricul- 
tural people in modern technology. 
Mexico’s first trade school has 
classes for boys from the age of 
twelve and night classes for adults. 
It gives courses in plumbing, foundry 
and machine work, carpentry and 
electricity—as well as the usual aca- 
demic courses in mathematics, geom- 
etry, drawing and languages. 


You will find another brilliant ex- 
ample of the new architecture as 
adapted to education in the Central 
School of the Revolution in Mexico 
City. Designed by Antonio Mufioz 
Garcia, it contains basketball courts, 
a running track, a swimming pool— 
indications of Mexico’s new interest 
in sports which are fast replacing the 
bullfight in popular esteem. Similar- 
ly, the modern day school and 
nursery (Hogar Infantil) for children 
of working mothers, designed by 
José Villagran Garcia and Enrique 
de la Mora, teaches both the chil- 
dren and their parents modern habits 
of hygiene. The entire building 
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adapts the most advanced technique _ 


combining modern comfort, utility 
and beauty. 

Similarly, the architect 
Greenham and the engineer Federico 
Ramos have used the best in func- 
tional architecture to give Mexico its 
most modern hospital. Significantly 
enough, ,this is the property of the 
National Railways of Mexico. Goy- 
ernment-owned, it is at the disposal 
of its employees, who enjoy an ad- 
vanced form of social insurance. The 
building is air-conditioned. 

Nothing can better illustrate the 
new trend than an old institution in 
modern garb. Next to the church, 
the public market has been Mexico’s 
most important social institution 
from the days of the conquest. In 
the provinces, the Indian still main- 
tains in his market that order and 
design which have made it famous 


Carlos | 


throughout the world. But the break- 


down of the old order has led to the 
distintegration of this ancient institu- 
tion in the larger cities. It tends to 
become confused and insanitary. The 


government, however, has realized its _ 


importance as a social center and has 
taken steps to improve it by giving it 
a modern base. The Abelardo Rodri- 


guez market, built by the municipal . 


government of the capital, is the first 
attempt to construct a modern, sani- 
tary public market. 
hales an air of cleanliness and order. 
The wall space in the market is cov- 


ered with frescos by younger Mexi- | 


can painters of promising talent, 
among them the gifted Anton Pujol, 


now fighting with the Loyalists in | 
Spain. Three frescos were made by | 


foreigners. There is a striking relief 
in colored cement by the Japanese 
Noguchi; the mural in the patio was 
done by Paul O’Higgins, who came 


to Mexico from California a decade 


ago; the stairway mural was painted 
by the Greenwood sisters of New 
York. 

The visitor who comes to Mexico 
looking for Aztec relics will be sur- 
prised to find a large number oi 
very modern apartment houses and 
private homes in the capital. The 
work of the leading young Mexican 


architects, these buildings rank with — 


the best work being done anywhere 
in the world today. 

Since the new movement in archi- 
tecture is deeply rooted in the Mexi- 
can revolution, you will not be sur- 
prised to find modern architectural 
design in houses especially designed 
for workers. Juan Legarreta built 
the first of these in 1930. Two years 
later he won a government competi- 
tion for the best architectural solu- 
tion of workers housing and was 
commissioned to design the first 120 
houses in the workers’ quarters of 
the capital, Balbuena. In 1934 he de- 
signed two other workers’ colonies 
planned by the government, one at 
San Jacinto, the other at La Vaquita. 
That year Legarreta, still a very 
young man, was killed in an auto 
accident. The workers’ colonies, 
however, were completed after his 
plans by the City of Mexico with 
federal funds. The houses are of 
one- and two-story types. Though 
rooms are cut down to a minimum 
by the use of alcoves, a feeling of 
space and light is achieved. The 

(Continued on page 48) 
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hristmas in Miami Beach isn’t “white”—it’s green and blue 

and red and golden—the oddest, gayest, and most uniquely 
delightful holiday you can imagine. And it’s downright thrilling 
to start the New Year with a dip in silver surf—and a brand 
new coat of tan. ** If Christmas is reunion time, make your 
plans to include the entire family. Youngsters here from school 
are particularly thrilled—benefit from the sunshine interlude, 
too. ** And of course, whether you come for the Holidays, or 
later in the season, or even next summer—your plans won’t be 
complete unless they include the Pancoast. Because just as 
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NOW -—enjoy a Sun Valley vacation 
at costs surprisingly low. Moderate 
rates for rooms .. . popular priced 

meals. There are shops, a theater, 
restaurants, night club, skating rink, 
warm water open-air swimming 

pool ...a complete mountain vil- 
lage, with accommodations for 400. 


Superb comforts, service, food. A 
top-flight French chef in charge of 
the kitchen. Rooms single, double 

oren suite. Accommodations for 250 
at reasonable rates. American plan. 


Skiing under perfect conditions!— 
deep, “powder” snow . . . long, 
timber-free slopes ...a_ brilliant, 

summer-warm sun. Tobogganing, dog 

sled ging, skating, sleigh rides in the 
moonlight, swimming in the famous, 
glass-sheltered, open-air pools. 


Only Union Pacific Serves 
Sun Valley 


For reservations and infor- 

mation ask Union Pacific 

representatives in principal 
Cities or write or wire 


K. M. SINGER W.S. BASINGER 
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Idaho Omaha, Nebr. 


The most striking view of the Miami skyline is seen from the causeway across Biscayne Bay when the setting sun silhouettes the city’s skyscrapers. 


THE LATEST IN 


DEEP within me, I carry a lasting love 
for my home town. But today it is worn 
thin; there is a dank grayness outside, early 
winter rains are slatting icy streams against 
the windows. Despite the warmth of the 
interior of my room, I can’t shake off the 
feeling of the long bony fingers of winter’s 
cold sticking down my neck. It dwarfs the 
soul, it’s already ruined my inimitable sense 
of humor. 


MIAMI 


By STOREY WILLIAMS 
Photographs by Bert Clark Thayer 


So here’s what I’m going to do. I’m going 
to take a “packaged” vacation—down in 
Florida. It’s new, the latest innovation in 
the Florida winter resort scheme of things. 
It lies at what would be the foot of a rain- 
bow—if we had a rainbow. 

This “packaged” vacation I’m talking 
about is a zestful example in a new pattern 
of winter resort life that American re- 
sourcefulness has created. It’s down in the 


VACATIONS 


land Ponce de Leon said held eternal youth. 
Three million visitors a year to the Miami 
area prove him right. But Ponce didn’t 
know of the “packaged” vacation. It took 
Colonel Henry L. Doherty, the New York 
engineer and scientist, who has done a great 
deal to aid the Florida travel industry in 
the past five years, to add the touch com- 
plete to this land of eternal youth. The idea 
revolves around the Florida Year-Round 
Clubs, a three-clubs-in-one organization 
brought into existence by Colonel 
Doherty to dramatize Florida’s winter 
attractions and make available facilities 
for their fullest enjoyment. It’s as neat 
a bundle as ever the canners, bottle-blow- 
ers and box manufacturers got together 
to glorify spinach, perfumes or soda 
crackers. Under the plan, the Miami sun- 
seeker finds it no more necessary to 
“shop” for all of the ingredients of a 
Florida outing than the housewife finds 
it necessary to pick personally a tomato 
patch to obtain a can of soup. In short, 
this novel solution of the problem of see- 
ing everything and doing everything, 
“packages” swimming, sunning, golfing, 
fishing, transportation, night life and the 
gay social whirl of Miami into a single 
unit of vacation “merchandise.” It’s a 


Like a gigantic bird the Florida Year- 

Around Clubs’ autogiro settles gracefully 

on the green stretches of the Miami 
Biltmore golf course. 
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| vacation under a single “brand” and wrap- 
_ per. You have nothing to do but enjoy it. 
That's the “packaged” vacation. 

What has happened is this. To the facili- 
ties of the Miami Biltmore at Coral Gables 
and its playground—the Miami Biltmore 
Country Club, and to those of the Roney 


Plaza at Miami Beach with its seaside 
Cabafia Sun Club, the Colonel has added 
a third play place forty-eight miles south 
of Miami in the Florida Keys—the Key 
Largo Anglers Club. One membership 
makes you a member of all three clubs. In 
addition, Col. Doherty with his eye on 
the annoyance of man-size taxi and trans- 
portation bills has linked these units by a 
$100,000 autogiro and deluxe aerocar trans- 
portation system. You can go almost any- 
where by means of it free. I saved $43.60 
one week and $61.00 another by means of 
this service alone. 

There are two ways to come by this 
brand of vacation. One is to own your own 
winter home in Miami cid take annual 
membership in the Floiida Year-Round 
Clubs. The other—and the one which saves 
the bacon for me—is through the connec- 
tion which has been made between the 
Miami Biltmore and Roney Plaza and the 
clubs. Asa result of this, the privileges of 
the three-clubs-in-one, the private transpor- 
tation system and a program of sixty sports 
and social events, sponsored by the clubs 
this year, become available without charge 
to guests at the hotels upon their meeting 
certain membership qualifications. 

What will it all cost, you want to know. 
By Eastern Air Lines plane it will cost me 
$64.55 to reach Miami from New York. By 


Seaboard Air-Line or Atlantic Coastline 


trains, Pullman and lower, $39.75. And 
$45.50 by boat on a Clyde-Mallory or Mun- 
son liner. I can make it by plane in eight 
hours and twenty minutes. By train it’s a 
little over twenty-seven hours, and by boat 
three days. All are comfortable and excel- 
lent ways to travel to Miami. 


And when I get there! No matter 
how I arrive there’ll be a waiting 
aerocar to whisk me off to the Miami 
Biltmore or Roney Plaza. They meet 
all trains, boats and planes. As I 
said, it costs you nothing. I’ll just lie 
back and think about that plunge 
I’m going to take in the big outdoor 
pool, with its “L” shaped streich of 
fresh water, between the hotel and 
the club house. That’s where the 
weekly Sunday water pageants and 
colorful pool shows are staged. They 
are $6.60 shows for $1.10. I'll see 
one after I’ve spent some time over 
a dinner that would turn a dyspeptic 
into a gourmet. The Miami Bilt- 
more’s chefs have souls! That pom- 
pano, for example. 

Which reminds me. I want to go 
fishing, to catch my own pompano, 
or one of some six hundred varieties 
of fighting fish in the waters off Key 
Largo, even to that catch of catches 
—the sailfish. I’m not even going to 
take tackle along, because it’s all 
there at the Key Largo Anglers Club 
—another delight in this “packaged” 
vacation. 

I can get captain-guides who know 
the waters and the fish by their first 
names, and a boat for $15 for a half 
day or $25 for the full day. Maybe 
[ll stay down there for a few days. 
The autogiro, the world’s only hotel 
aerial ferry, will get me down and back in 
a matter of minutes—it’s a gorgeous trip 
over Biscayne Bay and the vari-colored 
waters of the Keys—or I can go by those 
highway Pullmans they call aerocars. I can 
get a cabin at Key Largo on the American 
plan—meals served—from $8 a day. Fish- 
ing all day and then at dusk I like to go 
down through the lush tropical woodlands 
to the tip of the island to see the tide- 
weathered block of granite with the salt- 
encrusted, hand-wrought ring which was 
used by the Lafittes and their brethren for 
anchoring their pirate ships. Wild laughter, 
clink of gold, clash of swords and gurgle of 
dying men. Sabatini, where are you? 

But, let’s see, where am I? Right. Still 
down at Key Largo. But I do want to get 
in some tennis at the Miami Biltmore Coun- 
try Club and a daily trip by either aerocar 
or autogiro over to the Roney Plaza Cabana 
Sun Club at Miami Beach. I want to bask 
in the sun at the Sun Club. It’s a grand 
layout. Tropical gardens, flamingos on their 
pink wobbly legs and vain peacocks strut- 
ting about and preening their glittering 
feathers on the lawns of the club and hotel 
grounds. Then down to the wide stretches 
of white sand, and into the caressing green 
of the sea. All of the courtesies and priv- 
ileges yours for the asking. 

Last year I took a suite at the Miami 
Biltmore, on the European plan, of course. 
I wanted to just roam around, explore the 
many intriguing trails and drives that start 
almost at the hotel door. The Tamiami trail, 


With palms and other tropical foliage as a 
background, the sands of the Miami Bilt- 
more Country Club provide the ideal resting 
place for those in quest of the winter sun. 


for example, crossing the Everglades. [ 
wanted to see the last of the Seminole In- 
dians in Florida, the descendants of proud 
Osceola, in their native villages. I think I 
paid $35 a day for a suite. Rooms, if you 
are alone, range from $8 to $15; doubles, 
$12 to $25. 

After a day’s riding or driving, poking 
about the clubs and the points of interest in 
and about Maimi, I found myself each eve- . 
ning looking forward to arriving “home” 
at the hotel. The anticipation was in hav- 
ing dinner, a cocktail and dance, or a quiet 
chat with people who amount to something, 
people you enjoy, people who stimulate 
you. 

And speaking of stimulating, I got plenty 
of that at the races, at Hialeah and Tropi- 
cal Park, which are only a few minutes run 
by aerocar. 

This season I think I'll go in for golf. 
I’ve been hitting them nicely all summer 
and I feel like tackling that championship 
course at the country club on which the 
$10,000 Miami Biltmore open was staged 
in December. No, golf costs me no more 
than playing my own club course here in 
summer. The greens fees are $3.00 but un- 
der this “packaged” vacation idea there are 
no dues or initiation fees. Also, I can tee 


oft right at the door of the hotel. 


But no more of this garrulousness. I’m 
on my way. Come April and I'll be that 
sun-tanned bird, with a spring in his stride, 
a sparkle in his eye, and a million dollars 
worth of health in his body. 
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when you know HOW to 
buy a Winter Vacation! 
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THE BEST COSTS LESS 


Vou have the ques- 
tions. We have the an- 
swers — facts — figures— 
comprehensive data on 
Florida vacations, based 
on accurate surveys. We 
want to prove to your 
satisfaction that THE 
BEST COSTS LESS, 
when you know how to 
get the most out of your 
recreational budget. 


Let our vacation spe- 
cialists advise you in a 
man-to-man interview, if 
you are in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia or Washington, 
or in a personal letter 
answering your indi- 
vidual questions, if you 
are outside these metro- 
politan areas. 


We want to show 
you individually that this 
winter you can enjoy 
THE MOST AMAZING 
VACATION EVER 
CONCEIVED — and 
save expenses in the bar- 
gain! At one cost, in- 
dulge in all the sports 
and social attractions — 
in short, have a complete 
vacation—while enjoy- 
ing the highest standard 
of living in one of the 
BEST resort hotels in 
America: either the 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
AMERICA’S FINEST OCEANFRONT HOTEL 


RONEY PLAZA, Miami 
Beach, or the MIAMI 
BILTMORE, Coral 
Gables (Miami). 


Economies? Here’s 
one of the many which 
this revolutionary policy 
of guest entertainment 
embraces: free transpor- 
tation to all the vacation 
interests in this vast re- 
sort area—a private fleet 
of aerocars (auto lounge 
cars) to take you places, 
day and night, without 
a penny’s charge! Think 
what taxi and other trans- 
portation fares alone cost 
you in any metropolitan 
area. This is a saving 
that counts! About one- 
third of your normal 
vacation expenses! 


But that’s only one 
advantage these cele- 
brated hotels offer. The 
policy of guest courtesies 
and entertainment, not 
only within the hotel 
estates but outside as 
well, is amazing. And 
we would like the privi- 
lege of proving it to you. 
@ Write, wire or telephone. 
Our New York office: 551 
Fifth Avenue, Room 712, 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-0521; 
our Chicago office: 120 S. La 


Salle Street, Room 1265, Phone 
FRAnklin 4645. 


CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 


MEXICO BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 44) 


skilled workers who live here pay 
low rents. Low-cost housing for 
workers has also been designed in 
Irapuato, state of Guanajuato, by En- 
rique del Moral and Guteirrez Cam- 
arena. At the other extreme of the 
social scale is the modern house of 
the millionaire José de Teresa on 
the Paseo de la Reforma. Designed 
by Luis Martinez Negerete, it has a 
southern exposure for nearly all the 
rooms. There is plenty of space, too, 
for children, servants and guests, the 
delights of the rich Mexican. 

The art of architecture is one of 
the fundamental expressions of any 
culture. According to an old defini- 
tion, it is at its best determined not 
only by the ends the edifice is in- 
tended to serve but also by “high 
considerations of beauty and har- 
mony”. The newer idea insists that 
beauty and harmony are themselves 
determined by the ends the edifice is 
intended to serve. Mexico’s new 
architecture thus expresses the influ- 
ence of modern industry, science and 
engineering. It symbolizes that trend 
in Mexican life which is moving 
away from the mystical past toward 
the rational society of the future. 
This accounts not only for the spe- 


cial attention given to housing for 
workers and middle-class groups, but 
also for the social attitude of the 
Mexican architect as expressed by 
José Villagran Garcia. At the na- 
tional congress of culture, held in 
Mexico City early this year, a group 
of architects, including the brilliant 
young Carlos Leduc, offered a reso- 
lution which said in part: “Since the 
majority of Mexicans live in miser- 
able and insanitary dwellings, we de- 
mand that the government spend not 
a single centavo for architectonic 
monuments or decorative avenues, 
but should invest the corresponding 
sums in the fundamental needs of 
housing for the people.” 

At present restricted to the for- 
tunate few, the new architecture at 
any rate expresses the trend toward 
the future. Not all of it is good; 
some of it is indeed quite atrocious, 
as is bound to be the case with any 
large experiment. But as a whole it 
is significant. It speaks for a Mexi- 
co remote from the baroque palaces 
of the conquistadors, but all the 
more interesting for that very reason. 
Whatever changes it may undergo, 
the visitor ought to see it along with 
the monuments of the ancient culture. 


IRON METROPOLIS OF THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 23) 


more up the side of a mountain 
strewn with fragments of rock and 
iron. Arriving at the summit, we 
found ourselves on the brink of a 
vast pit. The entire heart of the 
mountain was being blown out to the 
depth of a thousand feet for a dis- 
tance of about two miles. The men 
and their mighty engines of destruc- 
tion looked like pygmies. The floor 
of the mine was cluttered with debris 
and webbed with railway tracks on 
which trains of dump cars were mov- 
ing. Giant steam shovels were bur- 
rowing hungrily into the heaps of 
recently shattered rocks and iron. 
Hundreds of drills were at work on 
new bulwarks. We followed our 
leader down three hundred wooden 
steps of the temporary stairway lead- 
ing to the bottom of the horrible hole. 
Long before we reached the lowest 
level, the din became ear-cracking. 
Danger threatened from every side. 
Hauling engines and wild switching 
ore trains bore down upon us with 
shrieking whistles and whining 
brakes; rocks came hurtling down 
the steep embankments; cranes, 
chains and machinery swooped over- 
head. 

When the sirens began to shriek, 
men with red flags signalled to us 
frantically. Then we would dash for 
stockades made of logs stood up- 
right. Taking refuge in the nick of 
time we would see a nearby cliff rise 
like a wave of the sea and hear a 
crashing explosion which was fol- 
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lowed by bombardment of rocks 
against the barricade. 

The giant crushers made a more 
terrible din than all the other ma- 
chines put together. A train of dump 
cars moved up to the machines and 
paused. A steel arm reached out and 
clutched the body of a car, lifting it 
with its twenty-five tons of rock and 
iron and emptying its contents into 
mighty steel jaws. Working at the 
rate of one hundred strokes a minute, 
a fearful crunching followed, boulders 
of ten tons being reduced to frag-/ 
ments in ten seconds. 

We felt a sense of relief as we 
climbed out of that roaring chaos and 
hurried back to the narrow valley. 
There again, however, we saw the 
same ore and rock which had been 
mined and crushed in our presence 
only a short time ago. So efficient are 
the methods at Kiruna that this ore 
had preceded us by an underground 
passage. It stood ready for shipment 
on one of the many long ore trains 
that leave Kiruna daily, removing 
seven million tons from the iron 
mountains every year. The ore may 
be shipped south or north—north 
through a hundred more miles of 
arctic wilderness to Narvik, Nor- 
way, where the most beautiful fjords 
may be seen and tourists may make 
connections for the North Cape and 
Iceland. But these are only miracles 
of nature, whereas Kiruna is one of 
the most impressive miracles of man 
in his age-long struggle to subdue 
nature. 


crouching figure. 


EGYPT HAILS A NEW MONARCH 
(Continued from page 39) 


ing above the golf course near the 
hotel? And of their neighbor, the 
“largest portrait of man” ever exe- 
cuted? Archeologists continue to 
make new discoveries and they 
have perhaps found the answer to 
the riddle of the Sphinx. It is now 
believed that once there was a 
great promontory of Libyan rock 
on this plateau, resembling a 
This attracted 
the attention of one of the Pha- 
raohs, possibly Khafre. His mas- 
ter of works, an ancient Borglum, 
completed what nature had begun. 

One of the most rewarding drives 
out from Cairo leads south to Mem- 
phis on the west bank of the Nile 
at the narrow part of the Delta. It 
is hard to realize, when standing in 
the grove of graceful date-palms 
that dangle above grazing heifers, 
that here five thousand years ago 
was a great city of temples, ave- 
nues and palaces, with special quar- 
ters for the Phoenician merchants 
who brought here the goods of the 
known world. Founded by the al- 
most mythical King Menes, it had 
a longer record of eminence than 
any city of ancient times. A lonely 
alabaster Sphinx and the colossal 
statue of Rameses II which once 
stood outside the Temple of Ptah, 
are the only tangible evidences of a 
great civilization. Prone in Nile 
mud now, the “Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression” thick-lipped and compla- 
cent, maintains stubborn detach- 
ment from the problems of modern 
Egypt while tattered children play 
about his heels. 

Over the sands one rides from 
Memphis to Sakkara, city of the 
dead. Cecil Firth continued the 
excavations undertaken by Mari- 
ette, father of Egyptology, and by 
Sir Flinders Petrie. His discover- 
ies were a Startling revelation that 
the Step Pyramid was not a cruder 
form from which the Great Pyra- 
mids deevloped, but superior. He 
found the temple tombs of two 


daughters of Zoser, Int-kas and 
Hetephementi of amazing beauty. 
Man just after emerging from the 
dark prehistoric period at Sakkara 
had wrought something so lovely 
that it ranks with what the Doric 
Greeks achieved in 500 B. C. So 
believes, at least, the American 
architect, Dr. Ralph Cram. 


And there remain the glories of 
Upper Egypt. Take a Nile steamer 
or one of the fast white trains or 
an express plane up to Luxor for 
its own wonderful climate and for 
its nearby marvels, the Karnak 
temple ruins. Then fly three hours 
south to Aswan (fifteen hours by 
train from Cairo) for superb fish- 
ing or to see the engineering mira- 
cle of harnessing “the unwilling 
Nile”. When you return to Cairo 
you will have had a_ bird’s-eye 
glimpse of the problems of young 
King Farouk as he begins to rule a 
land which is ninety-seven per cent 
arid, yet includes in its 12,150 
square miles of productive land, the 
richest soil in the world. 

Farouk’s radio broadcast from 
Abdin Palace following the investi- 
ture reveals the attitude of the 
young King toward his job: “If 
God has deemed the responsibility 
of kingship should fall on me at 
such an early age, I assure you that 
I appreciate my responsibility and 
will spare no effort to fulfill my du- 
ties. The dearest Egyptian to me 
is the one who feels most deeply 
his duty to his country.” 

Will he prove to be, as Dr. 
Breasted said of Akhnaton, who 
lived thirty-four centuries ago, “A 
brave soul, undauntedly facing the 
momentum of an immemorial tra- 
Gioten ssa to spread ideas far 
beyond and above the capacity of 
his age to understand?” One thing 
is certain—he will need “the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians” to satisfy 
the demands of his own people. 


METHUSELAHS_ OF THE, CAUCASUS 


(Continued from page 25) 


round and the radio-active proper- 
ties of the Caucasian water also 
presumably play a part in preserving 
the Abkhazians for double the length 
of an ordinary lifetime. They eat a 
great deal of spicy relishes made 
from pepper, garlic, and other highly 
flavored foods. Peculiar menus and 
recipes are handed down by custom 
from generation to generation. 

Now that the facts of the tre- 
mendous age of many Abkhazians 
has been conclusively proved, a num- 
ber of Soviet scientific research in- 
stitutions have begun a profound 
study of the whole question. 

P. P. Lazarev, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
at the November session of the 
Academy in 1933, read an interesting 
paper on contemporary problems of 
biological physics and their practical 
importance. Academician Lazarev 
has established the curve of sensitiv- 
ity of the nerve centers in man. This 
curve, beginning with zero in the 
case of the newly born infant, 
mounts upwards to approximately the 
twentieth year, and then begins to 


descend with strict regularity till it 
again reaches zero, when the range 
of age reaches—180 years. In other 
words, if Lazarev’s theory is cor- 
rect, the limits of man’s life lies in 
the end of the second century, and 
not the first, as is the generally ac- 
cepted belief. In the light of “Laza- 
rev’s curve” the old men of the 
Caucasus are nothing fantastic, they 
simply live, so to speak, the normal 
span of human life. 

But we, poor mortals, are impa- 
tient. We ask science eagerly: 

“But is it not possible by means of 
chemico-physical action to maintain 
the sensitivity of the nerve centers of 
man (at a high level) during the 
whole period at which it is reck- 
oned, namely, 180 years?” 

Science does not answer no to this 
query. It does not answer thus be- 
cause theoretically this is not at all 
an impossibility. But science will 
answer yes to this question only 
when thousands of experiments have 
verified what science already asserts 


to be true. 
* * 
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You’x never be able to describe Southern California 
the same way two days in a row, because every time you 
take another look it’s a different place! 


Today you’re“lost” in the purple dust 
of a mysterious desert, or playing on a 
tropic island; tomorrow it’s Santa Anita 
giving you high blood pressure. Next 
day you lunch ina cafe next toa Dietrich, 
or a Crosby. So tomorrow you hardly expect a land of 
oil wells, orange groves and ships of the seven seas; 
nor are you prepared to find the No. 1 
U. S. airplane manufacturing center 


, right under your sun-tanned nose. And 
‘if you don’t look out you’ll miss Cal 


Tech where the cosmic ray got its start, 
or a chance to see the broadcast of a 
coast-to-coast radio show in Hollywood, or—Well, 
you get the idea! Come out and see not one but a 
hundred interesting, different Southern Californias! 


Los Angeles County and its neigh- 
bors are full of fascinating resort cities 
like Los Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Glendale, Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, 
Pomona...scores of others. And all this 
fun, even from New York is just overnight 
by plane; 2% to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by 
auto or bus; 2 weeks by ship via Panama. 
Vacation costs here average 22.8% under 
those of 20 other leading U.S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book — widely acclaimed by 
travel experts — plans your trip for you from start to finish: 
what to see and do, how to get here, time required, itemized 
cost schedules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, etc... . au- 
thentic facts available only through this non-profit community 
organization. Coupon brings it FREE by return mail. 


peeenenees MAIL COUPON TODAY-.-.-.---.---- 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 1-N, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. + 


Send me free book with complete details * 
(including costs) ofa Southern California va- + 
* cation. Aino send free routing by O auto, + 
‘ Orail, O plane, O bus, Osteamer. Also send : 
: free bake about counties checked: Los + 
: Angeles, O Orange, O Riverside, O Santa + 
: Barbara, O Inyo, O San Diego, O Imperial, + 
: D San Bernardino, O Ventura, O Kern, 


When you arrive be sure to visit 
our new Official Information Bu- 
reau, 505 West 6th Street, Los 
Angeles, for expert help in getting 
the most enjoyment out of your 
stay here. FREE, of course. 


Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 


anyone not to come seeking employ- + Name H 
ment, lest he be disappointed; for : 
3 5 Sis. + Street - 
tourists, attractions are unlimited.  : 
: City. : 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF : ° 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Low Fares 


INCLUDE MEALS, 
STATEROOM 
ACCOMMODATIONS, 
ENTERTAINMENT 


JACKSONVILLE 
55» 


TRIP 


MIAMI 
S71., TRIP 


Every Saturday, 
Also Alternate Wednesday 


CHARLESTON 
54.0., TRIP 


Tuesdays and Thursdays 
TAKE YOUR CAR 


Low Rates when accompan 


New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago or Travel Agents 


545 Fifth Avenue, 


ROUND 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


ROUND 


ROUND 


Direct without change—one of these big, 
modern liners will take you to Florida com- 
fortably . . . pleasurably . . . economically. 
Get extra measure of healthful, energy- 
building sunshine. Treat your lungs to really 
pure, fresh ocean air. Step up your vitality 
with brisk shipboard exercise—and see 
how much MORE you'll relish the delicious 
cooking—the dancing-to-orchestras— deck 
sports—talkies—the entire trip South. See, 
too, how much MORE you get for your 
money, with meals, stateroom accommoda- 
tions, entertainment all INCLUDED in the 
low Cruise-Way fare. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
From New York Jan. 12, 26, Feb. 9, 23, March 9, 23 
3 DAYS, $125 Up 
Famous T.S.S. IROQUOIS to Miami (2 calls), Nas- 
sau (Bahamas), San Juan (Puerto Rico), Havana. 
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SEEN ANY LIONS? 
(Continued from page 19) 


round the curve. Its leaping capacity 
is extraordinary, the leaps ranging 
from six to twelve feet in height 
and quite thirty feet in width. 

At the hippo resort in the Sabi 
River, where cars might park and 
the occupants descend, we had no dif- 
ficulty in spotting a family of seven 
hippos, for their snorting and blowing 
could be heard afar off. Lying half- 
submerged they resembled rocks and 
refused to come to the surface to be 
photographed. Other motorists men- 
tioned having seen several near the 
Skukuza Camp and on the Lower 
Sabi road, so we headed that way, 
about thirty miles. Proceeding slowly 
we saw other game, warthogs, a pair 
of stately kudu standing nibbling the 
leaves of a tree, their magnificent 
antlers outlined against the very blue 
sky, the red blood glowing in their 
thin-skinned ears, troops of baboons 
scurrying across the road, three gentle 
giraffes strolling amiably along in 
front of our car, hardly curious 
enough to turn their heads. But never 
a lion, though we kept a vigilant 
watch. Many cars passed us, and 
“Seen any lions?” was the query 
shouted back and forth. Then a mo- 
torist coming from the opposite di- 
rection hailed us. Never have I seen 
a man more excited. Triumph glowed 
in his flushed and perspiring face. 

“Lions, man!” he yelled (we were 
man-less, but all South Africans call 
you “Man” regardless of sex when 
they get emphatic). “Lions! They’re 
about a mile back—and I just saw a 
‘kill’, a bushpig! The lion and lion- 
ess are eating it right by the roadside. 
Better hurry up!” 

Onward we quested, scrutiny re- 
doubled, tense with concentration. 
Any clump of dry’ grass or bush 
might conceal a lion—we were be- 
yond doubt in the right neighborhood 
now. The absence of antelope indi- 
cated that, and vultures hovering in 
the blue dome overhead denoted a 
“kill”, The bush was denser and the 
road dipped abruptly down to the 
course of a dried-up stream. Then it 
happened! Just at the spot where 
we should have reached the “kill” 
the car stalled on a steep hill. 

What a moment to meet a lion! I 
looked up half expecting to see one 
on the crest of the hill above us, at- 
tracted by the noise. After a minute 
of fearful suspense, which seemed 
like an hour, we finally got the car 
going and up the grade. But never 
a sign of a lion or “kill”. Then, 
when hope was flickering low, we did 
not see one but many. Lying by the 
roadside in groups of six or seven, 
they just yawned and blinked in our 
faces. We could see their sleek sides 
rising and falling as they breathed. 
A young lioness stretched herself for 
all the world like a great lazy cat dis- 
turbed from sleep. Then an old lion 
regarded our stopped car rather men- 
acingly, and the youngest girl put up 
her car window in a panic. 

“T don’t like the way he’s looking 
at me!” she cried, “Let’s get on!” 

Further on we encountered a lion- 
ess and three cubs right on the road 
in the sunshine. She ignored us com- 


pletely and pawed and played with 
her fuzzy little ones, stopping to 
nibble fleas. When several cars had 
collected she got up in a bored way 
and shepherded her family into the 
bush. 

Opinions differ as to whether or 
not lions recognize human being in 
an automobile. As they see only the 
upper part of the body and that in 
the shade, they may or may not con- 
nect it with walking man. The hu- 
man scent is drowned by the smell of 
gasoline, and like all wild animals 
they depend more on scent than sight. 
Besides the lion does not associate 
the automobile with anything good 
to eat, and there is plenty of game 
for him in the Reserve. Danger only 
arises when some foolish, excited 
motorist either gets out of his car or 
stands on the running board in order 
to take~photos. Recently a lion sprang 
at a girl who was leaning far out of 
a car window and pointing a kodak in 
his direction. She had a terrible 
fright and just escaped having her 
face clawed by inches. Herbert Lang, 
the famous photographer of wild 
game, says: 

“The elimination of almost all danger to 
human beings sitting in a motor car de- 
pends on the fact that lions cannot see 
stereoscopically . . . they do not see the 
plastic details as transmitted by our eye- 


sight . . . they are also color blind .. . 
humans are merged in the car.” 


Perhaps that is why a one-eyed lion 
chased a mounted police sergeant re- 
cently in the Reserve. Evidently this 
battle-scarred old man-eater was able 
to see stereoscopically with his one 
remaining eye. Anyway, owing to in- 
firmity or bad temper he had evident- 
ly been excluded from his “pride” and 
was unable to stalk and kill wilde- 
beeste or zebra. Crouching by the 
roadside he waited until the mounted 
police sergeant had passed and then 
swiftly and suddenly sprang on the 
horse from behind, just missing its 
hindquarters by a foot when it 
swerved, scenting danger. The ser- 
geant tore along at a gallop, but the 
lion pursued them until near camp, 
when it slunk into the bush. Now old 
One-Eye is marked for destruction— 
the rangers or police will get him yet. 

Near the Pretorius Kop Camp the 
bush is sprinkled with the whitened 
bones of wildebeeste and buck slaugh- 
tered by lions, as that neighborhood 
seems to be a favorite haunt of game. 
Here on a hillside not two miles from 
the camp we watched a magnificent 
black-maned lion and his mate wan- 
dering around, evidently seeking an 
unalert or solitary wildebeeste for 
supper. 

We passed a comfortable night in 
one of the Dutch rondavels of the 
Pretorius Kop Camp. In the camp 
we found tiled showers, bathrooms 
and a restaurant—amenities of civili- 
zation—while just beyond a stout 
wire barricade, shrouded in the soft 
darkness of an African night, we 
heard the low, thunderous roar of 
lions stalking down their prey. 

The sense of possible danger—in 
spite of almost absolute security—that 
is what gives one a thrill in Kruger 
National Park. 

Seen any lions? 
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FORERUNNERS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 35) 


therefore liberated from the prison 
to which he had been sent by a cabal 
of reactionary regents the Jesuit 
Father Joannes Adam Schaal and 
made him head of the government’s 
astronomical department. There were 
excellent reasons for this choice, of 
which the most important was the 
fact that the Jesuits, by their sci- 
ence, had succeeded in correctly es- 
tablishing the elements of a calendar 
that had fallen into horrible decay, 
thus bringing ruin and despair to 
millions of Chinese peasants. When, 
in addition, these subtle Europeans 
~-were able exactly to foretell the com- 
ing of that dreaded event—an eclipse 
of the sun—the victory of the Jesuits 
was complete. 

Forthwith Adam Schaal, a veteran 
of many wars with the Chinese con- 
servatives, set about reforming the 
calendar, that instrument which in 
the hands of Marco Polo’s “five 
thousand astrologers and soothsay- 
ers’ had degenerated into pure bed- 
lam. For this work he required other 
instruments, with the aid of which 
the majestic order of the heavens 
could be understood, observed and 
predicted for human purposes. Thus, 
to a certain modest corner in the 
Tartar City carmie the breath of a 
new life: the ancient star-terrace of 
Kublai Khan and the Mings was 
transformed into one of the earliest 
—surely one of the most picturesque 
—observatories in the world. On the 
orders of K’ang Hsi another released 
Jesuit, the Dutch Father, Ferdinand 
Verbiest, was appointed royal as- 
tronomer in 1671: to him, mathe- 
matician, geometer and skilled crafts- 
man we owe all of the instruments 
constructed in 1674, with possibly one 
exception, an altazimuth said to have 
been a gift to the Emperor from the 
“Sun King”, Louis XIV of France. 

A quaint old-fashioned print of 
this observatory is one of our few 
records of how it looked in the days 


of its prime. Even from what is left_ 


the visitor and student can form a 
high opinion of Jesuit science in 
China. Entering the observatory by 
way of the steps leading up to the 
terrace and crossing the small court- 
yard we come upon the imposing 
celestial globe, a great bronze sphere 
six feet in diameter and perfectly 
turned. A circular base, supported 
by four typically Chinese dragons, 
represents the horizon, which re- 
mains level in whatever sense the 
globe is moved. So delicate is the 
balancing of this globe that, despite 


its two thousand pounds of metal 
the slightest touch will cause it to 
revolve, displaying new areas of the 
heavens on which the stars and 
other bodies are pictured in the shape 
of tiny brass buttons, clearly to be 
seen in the photograph. 

On either side of the globe (both 
have been moved from their original 
positions) we find the elaborately 
wrought quadrant and the dragon- 
supported ecliptic armillary, each of 
them like the globe, sextant and 
zodiacal sphere products of Verbi- 
est’s skill. The quadrant, six feet 
in radius, is held together by the 
coils of a dragon and its arc is grad- 
uated at every tenth second. It can 
be turned on its axis to any point of 
the heavens, and the vertical posi- 
tion is ensured by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of axle-trees supported by 
wrought-metal clouds and the inevi- 
table dragons. The two armillaries, 
ecliptic and zodiacal, are constructed 
with similar care and reveal a pro- 
fusion of decorative motifs, as does 
also the movable sextant. 

Such, today, is the pale shadow of 
the famous observatory which de- 
veloped from an inspiration of Ku- 
blai Khan seven hundred years ago, 
to become under the impetus of the 
Jesuits one of China’s great scien- 
tific centers. Each of its instruments 
combined beauty with utility and all 
of them, in the hands of skilled ob- 
servers, played their role in substi- 
tuting for the chaos of ignorance and 
superstition some little knowledge of 
an ordered universe. Slight though 
its contributions may have been, 
helpless though it was against the 
profound inertia of a society sunk 
in tradition and conservatism, the 
Peiping Observatory symbolizes man’s 
craving to get behind what the great 
Latin poet Lucretius called “the tears 
of things” to the laws which have 
jurisdiction from atom to galaxy. 

By a curious freak of history, the 
Boxer uprising, instigated by a fero- 
cious nationalism, served as a pretext 
for the Germans to carry off most of 
the beautiful instruments in the Ob- 
servatory and to set them up for all 
to see and gape at in one of the 
parks at Potsdam. There they re- 
mained for nearly twenty years; not 
until after the World War were they 
returned to Peking, by order of the 
Allies: the provision for this return 
was even regarded by Bertrand Rus- 
sell as one of the few really definite 
gains brought about by the Treaty 
of Versailles! 
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STALKING AMERICA’S MIGHTIEST BIRD 


(Continued from page 31) 


With one end of my rope tied to 
my belt, and with a four-foot stout 
stick of green oak to wedge in be- 
tween the sides of the crevice, I 
went up it, to come suddenly on the 
mouth of a cave about five feet wide 
by six feet high, and running back, 
behind the main cliff, for nearly ten 
feet. A well-hidden ledge nearly a 
foot wide ran from the entrance to 
this cave out to the front of the cliff, 
where it broke off sharply so that it 
was unnoticeable from the ground 
below. I crawled into this cavern, 
and found, some six feet ‘back from 
the entrance, a little basin in the 
sand of centuries which covered the 
floor. Around this were fragments 
of eggshell, evidently of the past 
season, but no egg. 

Here, then, were the condors, us- 
ing a ledge at one side of the cliff 
for a nightly roost, and a cave some 
three hundred feet away, across the 
smooth face of the gorge wall, for 
the nest. I went on to the top of the 
cliff, some one hundred feet further 
up, finding the crevice a fairly con- 
venient ladder—but there was no 
other cave or roosting-place. Tired 
and disappointed, I went back down 
the little gorge, ate, watched a pair 
of ravens re-lining last year’s nest, a 
huge pile of sticks on a ledge some 
fifty feet up on the other side of the 
canyon, and made up my mind to 
return to my camp and my trapping 
next day. 

But that night the condors them- 
selves came to my rescue. When the 
three vultures returned, only two 
went to the roosting place. The third 
—one of the two larger birds— 
turned sharply along the face of the 
cliff, flying about twenty feet out, 
and alighted perfectly on the narrow 
end of the ledge leading to the nest. 
On the following morning, this bird 
did not reappear, and only the two 
on the exposed ledge flew down the 
gorge. The larger of these—appear- 
ently the male—returned about noon, 
alighted on the nest ledge and went 
toward the cave, disappearing from 
my sight around the corner of the 
cliff. Presently a condor came back 
and took off flying out over the foot- 
hills. It appeared that the male had 
returned to relieve the female at the 
nest while she sought food. 

Believing that possibly the egg had 
not yet been laid, and that to disturb 
the female on the nest would be to 
drive the birds from the cave, I 
waited hidden beneath my rock tent 
for two days, and then went back 
up the crevice. As I passed the en- 
trance to the cave, there was a 
scrambling inside, a sudden rushing 
sound like water quickly released, 
and a great, black body literally ex- 
ploded from the cave mouth. With 
forethought that afterward saved my 
life, I- went on up the crevice, tied 
my rope firmly to the trunk of a low 
cedar tree, letting out enough to 
reach the nest cave, fastened the free 
end around my waist and under my 
shoulders, and clambered back down 
the crevice until I could get into the 
cave. 


There, in the little sand basin lay 
the object of my search, literally a 
“golden egg’, about four and one- 
quarter inches in length by two and 
one-half inches in diameter, even- 


ended, and very dull greenish gray 
in color. I put the egg in a small 
leather bag which I carry as a place 
of safety for small gold nuggets I 
sometimes find in the streams of the 
Lower California mountains, and 
tucked the sack inside my woolen 
shirt, buttoning my leather hunting 
jacket over all. . 

With the egg safely stowed, I 
turned for the entrance to the cave, 
and was almost out when, with a hiss 
like steam escaping from a locomo- 
tive, one of the condors alighted on 
the ledge, and, without waiting for 
an instant, plunged into the cavern. 
The huge beak, five inches long and 
hooked like that of an eagle, was 
shoved forward, the greenish-yellow 
eyes glittered in the dim light, the 
ruff of feathers around the neck was 
lifted, and the wings were half 
raised. The old lady—for I believe 
this was the female—meant trouble, 
and JI was totally unarmed. I re- 
treated, and the condor came on, 
pausing at the nest to pass her beak 
around the hollow in the sand. I 
wished for a flashlight, and then 
thought of matches. Quickly striking 
one, I threw it, still crackling, at the 
long beak. The head drew back, but 
as the match fell to the sand and 
died out, the bird came on again, 
taking a step forward and dropping 
the beak still further, ready to tear 
me with a bill that can rend the 
toughest bull hide. 

Next time, I threw two matches, 
and both struck the great vulture on 
the beak, bouncing off and continuing 
to burn. At this she threw herself 
backward two or three steps, and I 
followed with two more matches. 
Again she retreated, and again I 
hurled matches. It seemed, if my 
matches held out, I would be able 
to drive her from the cave and make 
a dash into the crevice, down which 
I could slide, with the aid of my 
rope, and so escape. A third bom- 
bardment of matches, and the con- 
dor had backed to the ledge. Then, 
suddenly, appeared the other adult 
bird, coming straight for the en- 
trance. Encouraged by the reinforce- 
ment, the first bird again advanced. 
Heads drooping, beaks open and 
hissing, great four-inch talons open- 
ing and closing as they lifted and 
put down their feet, the vultures 
moved toward me. 

I shouted. I think I yelled “Al- 
to! Alto!” which means “Halt! 
Halt!” as if the condors would know 
what I said. The back of the cave 
echoed the sound in increased vol- 
ume, and the birds paused. I shouted 
again, and the late comer retreated 
a step or two. The female appeared 
the bolder. I threw more matches 
at her and one bounced off her beak, 
hitting the male between the eyes. 
He turned, waddled from the cave 
and disappeared. Once more I 
shouted, reached for more matches 
and found none. All had been used. 
My one weapon was gone. Then I 
dashed at the condor, kicking out 
with my heavy hunting boots as I 
moved. She stood her ground, head 
out, ready to seize my leg, when a 
fortunate swing of my foot struck 
her on the chest and she went off 
balance, back toward the entrance. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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TRAVEL CAMERA-LIGHT 


He who travels light travels 
fast, is the time-worn saying, and 
if not fast then certainly in com- 
fort, unburdened either physically 
or mentally by the distractions of 
excess baggage. 

The camera he takes with him— 
today, more than ever, an indis- 
pensable part of the traveler’s 
equipment—he judges by the same 
standards. Its usefulness he does 
not question, for everyone who 
travels and takes pictures along the 
way appreciates the solid enjoy- 
ment afforded by the aftermath of 
a journey abroad—photographic 
records of things seen and ad- 
mired. Out of the great diversity 
of camera models today available, 
he chooses that camera which will 
do the most things with the least 
fuss and gadgetry. He demands 
that it be compact, small, reason- 
ably light and easily accessible at 
all times; in short, his camera 
must be like that rare type of 
friend, always ready to help yet 
never a burden. 

Similarly, when in use it should 
permit the photographer to con- 
centrate on subject-matter and 
forget the mechanics of the 
camera, that is, make operation 
completely automatic, It should 
afford the user every facility for 
properly and quickly focusing the 
subject and composing the picture, 
either horizontally or vertically, 
within the framework of the direct 
view finder. A_ built-in range 
finder automatically coupled to 
the lens is held by many travelers 
to be indispensable. It should 
have a substantial film-carrying ca- 
pacity and allow for automatic 
changing of film after each ex- 
posure. Sixteen exposures to the 
roll is a convenient number and 
the vest-pocket size of negative, 
that is, 1544 x 21%4”, is a good aver- 
age and well liked by many. An- 
other advantage of this film, 
which is purchased in the rolls 
known as No. 120 and B-2, is that 
it may be obtained in stores other 
than photographic and practically 
everywhere. 
tant to the traveler who suddenly 
finds himself without film because 
he failed to take enough with him 
or because he discovers one day, 
many miles from home, that he is 
taking more pictures than he had 
planned on. Also, a good film- 
carrying capacity assures’ the 
photographer of a large number 
of exposures without changing 
film, an invaluable convenience 
when working in theaters and 
similar places. In this connection, 
the automatic film counter, per- 
mitting the photographer to 
change film without watching for 
film numbers through a red win- 

_dow, is an obvious and in many 
Instances, an indispensable ad- 
vantage. 

Among the cameras of this type avail- 
able today is the currently popular Plaubel 
Rollop range finder camera, which, in ad- 
ditionto ali the afore-mentioned require- 
ments of the ideal traveler’s camera, is 
equipped with the fast Anticomar f/28 lens 
and Rapid Compur shutter, with speeds up 
to 1/400th second, the high speed lens for 
picture-taking of interiors and _ theatrical 


performances, the high shutter speeds for 
action and sports shots. 
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Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled, ‘‘Bet- 
ter Photography Made Easy’’, to help im- 
prove your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of nena and mailing to:—A. P.. 
c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16 St., 
New York City, N. Y 
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STALKING AMERICA’S 
MIGHTIEST BIRD 


(Continued from page 52) 


I followed, kicking as one would 
kick at a rabid coyote or an angry 
dog. A second or third kick caught 
her under the body and lifted her 
out of the cave mouth and clear of 
the ledge. She turned once in the 
air, caught herself, and rose on beat- 
ing wings to join her mate, flying 
slowly to and fro across the canyon. 
I fumbled for the rope fastened to 
my waist and shoulders, drew it 
taut, and literally fell into the cre- 
vice, taking the burden of the blow 
on my shoulders to protect the 
precious egg. 

Then I started up, since my rope 
had been tied with only enough 
free length to reach the cave, ex- 
pecting every minute to feel the con- 
dors’ beaks in my back. But appar- 
ently they had had enough, for they 
contented themselves with rising to 
considerable height and falling with 
a hissing roar to the face of the cliff, 
only to rise again. The rush of a 
well-armed bird, weighing nearly 
half a hundred pounds, is nothing to 
calm one’s nerves, especially if a 
slender rope is one’s only way of 
escape. But eventually, after what 
seemed hours, but probably was five 
minutes, I reached the top of the 
cliff, crawled under the low cedar 
and was safe. Not exactly safe, 
either, for, as I put out my hand to 
pull myself further under the tree. 
I crushed a small, black scorpion be- 
neath the palm and its sting went 
deep. As I pulled the dead creature 
from my hand, I realized that I 
must reach black mud and toadweed 
immediately if I would avert serious 
consequences. So back down the 
crevice I went, taking the rope with 
me, to find the cooling wet earth of 
the stream bed. The vultures, cir- 
cling high above, did not bother me, 
but the hand did, and I remained 
there, at the base of the cliff for 
another day, until the swelling had 
abated a little, and the poison had 
been drawn out by the mud and the 
broad, porous leaves of the friendly 
plant. 

The condors returned to their 
roost-ledge that night, but not until 
they had flown seemingly endless 
circles around the head of the cliff, 
coming lower and lower, and at last 
settling, almost at dark, on the nar- 
row shelf of rock. This time, the 
yearling bird was with them, though 
it did not appear during the battle 
in the cave. I have since seen what 
probably is the same trio of vultures, 
flying over my camp at the mouth 
of the canyon and it appears that 
they did not abandon the nest cave 
even though robbed of their thou- 
sand-dollar egg. 
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WEATHER-VANES OF MEDIEVAL GERMANY 
(Continued from page 29) 


Liubeck may take the opportunity to 
seek out a gleaming white Holstein 
castle that was built fully 450 years 
ago, in the so-called Golden Age of 
the Rantzaus. It is known as the Old 
Ahrensburg Castle and was the 
stronghold of those rich noblemen, 
the Rantzaus, who counted among 
their clan generals and ambassadors, 
and who bore an unenviable reputa- 
tion as stern oppressors of the peas- 
antry who cultivated their vast lands. 
Venerable oaks surround the castle 
on its imposing height and all is 
quiet there today for the place is 
uninhabited, but time was when its 
forbidding ramparts and broad moat 
witnessed scenes of active rebellion. 
During this difficult period the Count 
yon Rantzau rode out one day and 
was surprised outside his ivy-grown 
walls by peasant revolutionists who 
tried to attack him. In swift flight, 
the nobleman reached the castle moat 
with the peasants at his very heels. 
Legend tells us that as the horse 
braced itself to leap across the wide 
ditch, the peasants overtook the rider 
and chopped off the rear end of his 
horse, while the Count miraculously 
escaped over the moat. 

Commemorating this hairbreadth 
escape—the legend continues—Count 
von Rantzau had a wrought-iron 
weather-vane fashioned in the ex- 
traordinary design of a rider on half- 
a-horse, and erected on a pinnacle of 
the castle roof. Thus the fable ex- 
plains the puzzling design. 

It was long the custom of the Ger- 
man people to pay honor to Saint 
Michael as their guardian saint. He 
was their ‘“unconquered hero of God” 
and symbolized the heroic and divine 
struggle found in the German faith. 
In recognition of the early custom 
of venerating Saint Michael, a pro- 
gram was instituted in 1930 for the 
preservation of ancient culture about 
Miinster. Many pilgrimages had been 
made to the village of Telgte on the 
Ems River in bygone days and, in a 
revival of folk art, a beautiful weath- 
er-vane portraying the Archangel was 
executed for the ridgepole of the 
Telgte Museum in Westphalia. Its 
artistic provincial design was created 


by the master silversmith Karl 
Schrage-Telgte and the handiwork 
was done under his supervision by 
journeymen locksmiths in their spare 
time. The vane is a flat silhouette of 
iron and represents the winged Saint 
Michael, sword in hand, on the Day 
of Judgment. On his long trumpet he 
is calling to all the world from the 
four corners of heaven. Suspended 
from the trumpet is an iron banner 
inscribed with these lines: 


“Saint Michael sent his mighty 
trumpet call 
On all four winds throughout 
the world.” 


Real motion is depicted by the fas- 
cinating Roof-Rider of the Shining 
House in Danzig. This weather-vane 
—an imaginative creature half uni- 


corn, half sea-horse—dances so gaily | 
on a pinnacle above the Abeggasse 


that it appears to touch the sky. Be- 
neath it a stream of life from the 
high-gabled houses passes over the 
cobble-stone streets and pours in and 
out of lofty St. Mary’s Church, that 
high-towered sanctuary which had its 
beginning in 1343, and then as often 
gathers about the historic Rathaus 
built in 1379. The Roof-Rider has 
looked down upon many historic fig- 
ures as they have come and gone in 
this colorful seaport town. For in- 
stance, Gabriel Fahrenheit, father of 
the Fahrenheit thermometer, was 
born here in 1686, and Schopenhauer, 
the philosopher, a full century later. 

As an absorbing study in folk art, 
the weather-vanes of the Middle Ages 
make a strong appeal, and one won- 
ders how these early wind-instru- 
ments could so long have been well- 
nigh overlooked. They open up new 
vistas of interest and information and 
surrounded with 


are mystery, ro- 
mance and legend. Regardless of 
wind and storm, they fulfill the 


craitsman’s purpose until they crum- 
ble away or become historic treas- 
ures in a museum. As one travels 
through medieval towns and villages, 
there is added joy for the mind and 


GOLF .. Overnight from New York. 
Famous Mid-South Hotel, English in modern 
Country Club setting. Adjoins widely known 
Valley Brook Golf Course with grass greens. 
Riding stables—50 miles of bridle trails—Ten- 
nis and other outdoor sports facilities. Com- 
fortably furnished modern in every 
respect. Meals and other accommodations as 
you would expect them to be. Convenient stop- 
over for motorists on U. S. 29. 


Write Louis D. Miller, Mogr., 
mation. 


SEDGEFIELD INN 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Via freighter, the pleasant 
way that thousands of 
teachers, physicians, authors, 


eye when one becomes weathervane- 
conscious. 

retired people — even movie BD 

stars — go. 
You’ll enjoy a freighter trip, as do most of the 
people who go this way. At rates from $2-$3 
a day, you get good meals and large outside 
rooms, all amidships, the sort for which you pay 
a premium on a passenger ship. 
Hundreds of low-priced trips to _ practically 
EVERYWHERE for your choosing: Mexico $30; 
Panama $40; eight weeks cruise to Portugal, 
Africa, and other unusual ports, $170. Also 
many low-priced motor vessel trips: Nassau $9; 
Honduras $20; etc. 
Because the lowest-priced trips don’t pay travel 
agents any commission, the only place to learn 
about ALL freighter trips is in 36 page booklet, 
“Foreign Lands at Stay-at-Home Prices.’’ Thou- 
sands have already cut their travel costs. Do 
likewise. Send 25 cents (coin or stamps) to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. EM, 


270 Lafayette St. New York City 


Harder Hall on Lake Jackson at Sebring, in 
the Scenic Highlands, is one of Florida’s 
newest and finest hotels. Fireproof—Elevator 
—Steam Heat in all rooms—Delicious meals, 
featuring fresh fruits and vegetables—Excel- 
lent 18 hole golf course. ‘‘At the door’ it 
affords golf, tennis, croquet, bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing. Restricted clientele attracts per- 
manent guests. Attractive American Plan 


rates—Open January Ist. Booklets at ‘‘Foster 
direct 
Sebring, 


Travel’? 
Brothers, 


offices, or 
Managers, 


from 


Eltinge 
Florida. 


SUCH CUUTEE TUE UTES Eee 


3000 MILES UP THE NILE 


All-catered journey thru Egypt, the Sudan, 
Central African Lakes and mountains, Kenya 
Colony. Through connections on fine railway and 
river steamers—all comforts. Abundant game 
including elephants, and picturesque natives 
viewed from steamer decks. 
New York to New York—Reasonably Priced. 
For information apply 
Hamilton M. Wright, Rep. Sudan 
Suite 1729, 30 Roekefeller Plaza, N. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


THE WARM 
APPROVAL 


of those who 
like their snow 
with sun, their 
skiing’ with experts and without 
climbing, their vigorous days 
topped by nocturnal revels in 
the rollicking atmosphere of St. 
Anton, Kitzbuehel, Saalbach, Igls. 


AUSTRIA WINS 
those who com- | 
bine winter 
sports with the 
carnival of Vi- 
enna’s art, music, social graces. ” 


AUSTRIA WINS 
because of its 
ski schools, ca- 
ble cars, and va- 
ried accommo- 
dations, all at moderate rates. 
40% railway reductions. Over- 
night from all ports. 


TO AUSTRIA FOR 
WINTER HOLIDAYS! 


Consult your agent or Dept. T 


AUSTRIAN STATE 


TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
630 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 


Te children in San Diego, 
winter is just a myth...a season 
when trees are bare and flowers 
do not bloom, is a thing hard for 
them to imagine. 


They even expect rain to come at 
night (and mostly it does) so they can 
play outdoors all day long. 


Poor Dears, they never get weather- 
conscious ...not even in summer when 
cool sea breezes keep it pleasant as 
usual. Maybe you'd like this place, too. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address... Room 171 
San Diego-California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


CAN YOU 


Identify each of these chairs as 


to period and country? 


Say in exactly what sort of room 


each belongs? 


Tell what types would go har- 


moniously together? 


Select other furnishings and ac- 
cessories which would suitably 


go with them? 


Take any one as a nucleus and 
create a charming room around 


it? 


A knowledge of the characteristic details 
of furniture design and interior decora- 
tion is a never-ending source of pleasure 
and interest, and no other source is so 


constantly at your side. 


But apart from this, such knowledge has 
immense practical value. It not only 
enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, but it presents the oppor- 
tunity to enter, should yow ever desire, a 
profession both interesting and lucrative. 
Interior Decoration as a vocation affords 
a fascinating outlet for your artistic 
talents. Hundreds of men and women 
have found it a way to the expression of 


their creative powers. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


This fascinating course, consisting of 30 lessons on period and modern 
decoration will fit you in a few short months to create beautiful in- 
teriors with skill and assurance. You are initiated into the mysteries 
of color, harmony, design and arrangement, of how to handle the new 
_ modes in decoration, with the fabrics and accessories that go with 


them. 

Arts & Decoration has assembled a great mass of available informa- 
tion and arranged and simplified it for you, so that now you can 
learn quickly and easily what would otherwise require years of re- 
search and study. 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 


—_—_ eps ye yp yy ee 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. Travel, January 1938 


Please send me your free booklet describing your home study course 
in Interior Decoration. 
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Awe in the varied splendor of her scenery, fascinating in her 
social progress, heart-warming in her hospitality, the Dominion of 
New Zealand extends a challenge no traveler can well ignore! And travel... 
both to and throughout her North and South Islands . . . is so economically 
luxurious that this horizon now belongs to everyone. 


Another world, just 15 days away! Where Mt. Egmont rises in solitary 
grace. Fantastic Maori carvings survey the Thermal wonderland. The ethereal 
lanterns of myriad glow-worms light the famous Grotto. The Wanganui River 
winds through jungled gorges. Alpine peaks tower in serried grandeur, and 
fjords cut deep into a verdured, rugged coast. 


A world that challenges the sportsman, whatever his specialty. That 
gives the urbanite, cities of rare beauty and vitality. That reminds of other 
lands, but impresses with its own unique personality. You may see much of 
this new horizon in from two to five weeks; special tours, individually planned 
are subject to changes en route. Expenses are lowered by a favorable exchange. 


a Wholly New Horizon 


Sailing to these southern latitudes, 
splendid modern liners from Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Vancouver, B. C. provide a magnificent South Sea prelude, 
calling at the exotic ports of Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. 


Ask your Travel Agent for free literature and full details or write: 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


606-F South Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., or 320-F Bay St., Toronto, 2, Canada 


